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“Goodbye dear home, our nation’s 
homeland, meeting point of politicians, 
journalists, great orators and artists 
from Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. 
Goodbye dear home, homestead of our 
leadership, healer of the wounded and 
safe haven for refugees.” 

—Khalil Sakakini, 1948 


Since the dawn of history, Palestine has stood in the 
midst of great empires as a crossroads of cultures 
and civilizations. This richness came with challenges 
of identity, shaped by the ambitions and greed of the 
Great Powers towards this geographically strategic 
land. 

The year 2017 marks 100 years since the 1917 
Balfour Declaration, 70 years since the 1947 UN 
resolution for the Partition of Palestine, and 50 years 
since the 1967 Arab-lsraeli war. In this context, 

Darat al Funun—The Khalid Shoman Foundation 
dedicated its 2017 program of exhibitions and events 
to showcasing the richness of pre-1948 Palestinian 
civilization under the title, “Falastin al Hadara”. 

In the course of the year, a number of pioneering 
Palestinian artists, thinkers, researchers and 
historians examined Palestinian cultural and 
civilizational accomplishments through a series of art 
exhibitions and in-depth lectures on history, literature, 
the press, biographies, sociology, archaeology, 
architecture, and the “Stories from Before” series. 

In addition, there were film screenings and musical 
performances narrating the untold history of the 
Palestinian people. 


The series of talks began with a lecture by the 
distinguished archaeologist, historian and linguist of 
ancient Eastern languages, Dr. Mo’awiyah Ibrahim. 

He spoke about the ancient history of the area by 
shedding light on early settlements and the first cities 
in historical Jordan and Palestine. “Palestine played a 
prominent role as a site of cultural exchange between 
different parts of the world in light of its location. It 
influenced and was influenced by most of the ancient 
Near East regions, the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
North Africa. Due to the scarcity of written sources, 
researchers relied on archaeological discoveries that 
were influenced by the background of the excavators 
and their objectives, interpreting civilizational content 
accordingly. As a result, their findings were distorted, 
underestimating the significance of Palestinian culture 
and its contribution to human civilization,” said Dr. 
Mo’awiyah Ibrahim in his published research in The 
Palestinian Encyclopedia (1990). 

In the same historical context, albeit from a visual 
perspective, the program also featured the four-part 
documentary series “Al Nakba” by filmmaker Rawan 
Damen. The film was screened over the course of two 
days; the first day presented the years 1799-1947, and 
the next day proceeded with the years 1948-2008. 

The screenings were complemented by a workshop 
conducted by Rawan Damen on the digital archive 
via the website “Remix Palestine”, which enables 
participants to narrate their stories about Palestine. 

Dr. Khaldun Bshara, director of Ramallah’s RIWAQ, 
gave a lecture focusing on the history of architecture 
in Palestine, beginning with early human settlement. 

Director of Al Rowat for Studies and Research, 

Dr. Faiha Abdulhadi, provided an account of the 
leadership of Palestinian women in various fields, 
based on her published research which documents 
the role of Palestinian women from the 1930s up until 
the 1980s. 
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The historical timeline of Palestine’s civilization from 
ancient times until our present day continued with 
archaeologist and Professor of History at Birzeit 
University, Dr. Nazmi Al Ju’beh, telling the story of 
the Khalidi Library and how it withstood the wars, 
mandates, occupation and several demolition 
attempts over the years. The year 1720 witnessed 
the creation of the nucleus of what, in 1899, 
would become the Khalidi Library in Jerusalem, 
when Mohammed San’Allah the Great made 650 
manuscripts available for the public good. The 
creation of the Khalidi library and other libraries 
coincided with an increase in journalistic activity. In 
1898, Al Quds, the first newspaper in Palestine, was 
established, followed by several other publications, 
including Al Karmil in 1908, Al Akhbar in 1909, and 
Falastin in 1911. The contents of these publications 
reflected the flourishing of cultural schools, national 
movements, the arts and translation work at the time. 
In her talk, Dr. Aida Najjar reviewed the history of the 
Palestinian press and its icons, based on her book, 
The Press of Palestine and the National Movement 
over Half a Century (1900-1948). 

Dr. Salim Tamari, researcher at the Institute of 
Palestinian Studies, reviewed early Palestinian 
biographies as an entry-point to reading Palestine’s 
social history. In his view, the biographies of 
prominent Palestinian cultural icons of the early 
20 th century, such as Khalil Sakakini, Najib Nassar 
and Wasif Jawhariyyeh, serve as case studies for 
analyzing social life in Palestine during that period. 

Within this framework of examining Palestinian 
identity and culture as part of its “Falastin al Hadara” 
program, Darat al Funun presented a number of 
exhibitions that highlight the beginnings and the 
development of art in Palestine. We started off the 
year with the first retrospective exhibition in the Arab 
world by Khaled Hourani. The exhibition included 
key projects, such as Picasso in Palestine (2009- 


2011), as well as a new installation that uses the 
neutral blue figure at the heart of the UNHCR logo as 
a reminder of the refugees of the past, present, and 
future. 

Later in the year we opened an exhibition that 
included the works of pioneering Palestinian artists 
Zulfa Sa’di, Nicola Saig and Khalil Halabi, together 
with a selection of textiles and dresses dating 
back to the mid-19th century from Widad Kawar’s 
collection, and 19th century paintings and prints 
by travelers from Dr. Hisham Khatib’s collection, 
depicting the prosperous Palestinian cities of 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Akka, Nablus, and Bethlehem 
during that era. Saig rose to prominence with 
paintings that tackle religious, natural and historical 
scenes. He had his atelier in Jerusalem, where many 
artists studied and trained under his supervision. 
Khalil Halabi also lived in the city and depicted it 
in many of his works. Zulfa Sa’di emerged as the 
first pioneering Palestinian artist to be granted an 
award for her oil paintings at the 1933 art exhibition 
in Jerusalem, as part of the Palestine Pavilion of the 
First Arab National Fair. 

Among the subsequent exhibitions was one featuring 
the work of Karimeh Abbud. Recognized as the first 
Arab woman photographer, Abbud’s photographs 
offer insight into social life in the cities and villages of 
Palestine in the early 20th century, through a series of 
portraits and landscapes which have been preserved 
in the collection of researcher Ahmed Mrowat. 
Historian Dr. Issam Nassar, an expert in the history 
of photography and Professor at the University of 
Illinois, spoke about his research on Abbud and the 
beginnings of photography in Palestine. 

We also hosted the Speak, Oh Bird exhibit in 
cooperation with Al Rowat for Studies and Research, 
which featured audio and visual imagery of firsthand 
accounts by Palestinians displaced in 1948. 
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Artist and architect Ammar Khammash mounted 
an exhibition exploring the lands of Jordan and 
Palestine and serving “as a record for many of the 
most ancient artistic works since humans have 
settled there and up until the present.” 

Later in the year, we launched The Pomegranate 
and the Sleeping Ghoul, an exhibition by Palestinian 
artist Jumana Abboud, featuring a series of works 
inspired by Palestinian folktales of fantastical, 
imaginary creatures and enchanted water springs. 
Shown at the same time was an animated movie 
by Samira Badran entitled “Memory of the Land”, 
which was accepted into the Malaga Film Festival, 
together with a selection of pre-production sketches 
recalling the journey of Palestinians through the 
occupation army’s checkpoints. 

In the field of performance arts, actress Hala Bdeir 
recited poems by Palestinian poets Ibrahim Tuqan 
and Abu Salma. We also hosted Al Hannouneh 
folklore ensemble for a concert at the archaeological 
site, recapturing the musical heritage of Palestine. 
Suhail Khoury, General Manager of the Edward 
Said National Conservatory of Music in Palestine, 
discussed his in-depth research on the beginnings 
of the Palestinian music scene during the era of 
musical renaissance in the early 20 th century. 

Film researcher and cinematographer Qais al 
Zubaydi spoke about early cinema in Palestine, 
followed by a screening of the short documentary 
that he specifically created for the talk. Director 
Mohanad Yacoubi gave a lecture focused on his 
research, which grapples with early modernism 
in Palestine through the life of one of the most 
prominent icons of modernism, Wasif Jawhariyyeh. 

In “Stories from Before”, three Palestinians shared 
their oral histories. Artist Tamam al Akhal talked 
about her childhood in Jaffa, and narrated her 
journey and struggle alongside her late husband, 


artist Ismail Shammout. Widad Kawar related her life 
story that started in Bethlehem, and talked about 
her lifelong passion for preserving, documenting, 
and collecting traditional Palestinian dresses, which 
have been rescued from loss and used to document 
the Palestinian collective memory. Dr. Hisham Khatib 
recounted the story of his collection and archive on 
Palestine and the region. 

Later in the year, we showed the film, “Shadows of 
the West” (1986), written by the late Edward Said. 

The program continued with a screening of a talk 
given by the renowned Palestinian historian, Walid 
Khalidi, in 2014 about the history and origin of the 
Nakba. Finally, we concluded our year-long “Falastin 
al Hadara” program by presenting Umm Kulthum’s 
film, “Song of Hope”, which was first shown at the Al 
Hamra Cinema in Jaffa in 1937. 

We would like to express our sincere gratitude 
to each and every individual who contributed to 
the success of this program, whether through 
suggestions, contributions, archival materials, 
or works of art. A special thanks goes to Ahmed 
Mrowat, Dr. Hisham Khatib, Widad Kawar, Tamam 
al Akhal, Dr. Mo’awiyah Ibrahim, Rawan Damen, 

Dr. Faiha Abdulhadi, Dr. Aida Najjar, Dr. Al Ju’beh, 
Professor Issam Nassar, Nemat Saleh, Suhail Khoury, 
Dr. Salim Tamari, Qais al Zubaydi, Dr. Khaldun 
Bshara, Khaled Farraj (Director of the Institute for 
Palestinian Studies, Ramallah), and Salua Qidan. 
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TALK 

21/2/2017 


Early Settlements 
in Historic Jordan 
& Palestine 

Mo’awiyah Ibrahim 



Mo’awiyah Ibrahim 


Falastin al Hadara began with a talk by the prominent archaeologist Dr. Mo’awiyah 
Ibrahim, who spoke about the history of the region in relation to his research and 
excavations. The event was a great success, prompting us to respond to the audience’s 
request to hold two more talks by Dr. Mo’awiyah on the same subject. The following is a 
documentation of the first lecture: 



Dr. Mo’awiyah Ibrahim holds 
a PhD in Ancient Archeology 
and Oriental Languages from 
the Free University of Berlin 
(1970). He worked as supervisor 
and Assistant Director at the 
Jordanian Department of 
Archaeology. He has been 
teaching at several universities 
for more than 40 years, including 
the University of Jordan, the 
Free University of Berlin, the 
University of Tubingen, the 
University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Richmond, and 
the Sultan Qaboos University in 
Oman. He was the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Social and 
Human Sciences and Founding 
Director of the Institute of 
Archaeology and Anthropology 
at Yarmouk University. Dr. 
Mo’awiyah supervised a number 
of archaeological projects and 
field researches in Sahab and 
Deir Alla, and he has surveyed 
the Jordan Valley and Zirqoon. 
He also supervised projects in 
other Arab countries, including 
Sar Al Jisr (Bahrain) and Akkaz 
(Kuwait). He was the coordinator 
of International Archaeological 
Projects in Tamna’, the capital of 
the Southern Arabian Qataban 
Kingdom in the Beihan Valley of 
Yemen. 


I shall begin by noting that Palestine and Jordan formed one civilizational 
unit ever since man knew stability; meaning that the Jordan River never 
was a dividing line between what was happening in Palestine and what 
was happening in Jordan. Since 10,000 BC, man was directly connected 
to the state of affairs in both Jordan and Palestine. Archaeological 
evidence proves it, and here are some examples. 

What was going on in Palestine by way of the foreign archaeological 
missions throughout the 19 th and 20 th centuries? To answer this question, 
we note that there were no Arabs interested in the search for antiquities. 
The quest was limited to foreign missions that had their own agendas 
premised on the history of the Torah. For example, the British established 
a fund in 1865, titled the “Fund for the Exploration of Palestine”. One of 
its aims was researching history, geography and archaeology in order to 
clarify the Holy Book. Since then, they have published a periodical with 
the same objective. 

Five years later, the Americans were unsatisfied with the goals set by the 
British. They worked hard to devote these studies to proving the validity 
of the Holy Book. There were some doubts surrounding Torah events 
that were in the books and the curricula existent in the West at the time. 
Most of these studies were based on the Torah methodology and did 
not purposefully explore heritage and its essence. Ninety years ago, the 
Centre for Oriental Studies was established under the leadership of the 
prominent historian James Henry. Breaking this rule, they conducted 
some excavations in Palestine and elsewhere in the East, especially in 
Marj Ibn £ Amer. However, it is notable that the Biblical Archaeologists 
did not cooperate with the institute, for they believed that archaeology 
supported the broad outlines of the history of Israel as presented in 
the Bible. In 1900, they established an institute in Jerusalem called the 
American School of Oriental Research. A while later, the institute was 
led by a well-known Biblical Archaeologist named William Albright, who 
was not only totally oriented towards the Torah in his approach, but also 
had a Zionist orientation. Albright worked as guide for Zionists coming 
to Palestine, talking to them about what was known as “Palestine’s 
relationship with Jewish history.” 
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Other schools emerged in France and Germany whose approach differed 
from that of the English and the American. The German school in 
particular saw the need for Torah studies, but separate from the study of 
antiquities, asserting that we should not interpret antiquities based on the 
Torah methodology. Amongst the most prominent to lead this school of 
thought was Albrecht Alt. In England, a new movement emerged under the 
supervision of a scientific figure called Gordon Childe, who founded the 
Institute of Archaeology at University College London. Among his students 
was Kathleen Kenyon, who led a series of archaeological expeditions in the 
region during the 1960s, encompassing cities like Gaza, Tel al Sultan and 
Jerusalem, until they got occupied in 1967. 

These schools had libraries, and they attracted researchers from 
different countries. However, the Arabs were completely absent from the 
archaeological studies faculties in these universities and institutions. Even 
today they remain relatively absent from this field. We who studied in the 
West and came back early on, tried to establish a school in order to create 
teams and cadres able to undertake this task. However, cooperation amongst 
institutions of higher education was quite weak. We saw some success in the 
1980s and 1990s, and a group of cadres graduated, who adopted scientific 
methodology, rather than the Torah approach. This was particularly evident 
at Yarmouk University. However, many of the graduates were forced to 
emigrate and work abroad. Not a single library in all of our Arab countries is 
specialized in this field. 

How did human settlement begin in the ancient East, especially in the south 
of the Levant? How did it begin in Jordan and Palestine? How did forms of 
habitation take shape in the region, and how did the first cities emerge? I 
shall answer this question in light of my experience and knowledge. I have 
worked for a long time in this field and I have cooperated with Dr. Zeidan 
Kafafi on a series of projects that led to the discovery of numerous sites, 
which signified the beginning of human settlement as well as early urban 
environments in the region. 

We must look at the beginnings of settlement within a wide scope that 
encompasses a large geographical area. There are several sites in Syria, 
Southern Iraq, and Anatolia. However, highly significant sites emerged in 
Palestine and Jordan. The early formations of these sites were in an area 
northwest of Jerusalem called Wadi Natuf. These formations signify early 
human settlement. In the year 13,000 BC, man began to discover the 
capacities that help him settle. These developments unfolded within this 
region, which is why this period is called the Natufian Period. 

This Natufian culture has been well identified in a variety of sites in Jordan 
and Palestine. Amongst the most important is Tel al Sultan west of the 
(Jordan) River, the Ba’ja site, and Ain Ghazal, where excavations have been 
supervised by Dr. Kafafi from Yarmouk University. There are also sites like 
Baydha that have been excavated by the Germans. These are some of 
the sites that represent the beginnings of human settlement. They contain 
findings that belong to Natufian culture, which is where art and sculpture 
originated. Yarmouk University has received a distinguished collection from 
the Australian excavations in an area called Sayl al Hammah in the Jordan 
Valley. Amongst the most significant findings is the oldest sickle made of 
bone, which contains on the inside two rows of flint blades. It is part of 
the museum collection of Yarmouk University, which reflects the scientific 
orientation of antiquities and anthropology in teaching and research in 
general. This is why it was called the Museum of Social History. It is not a 
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Jericho: World’s oldest city. 
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museum that merely contains antiquities from here and there. It has a clear 
educational purpose. It encompasses all the historical periods witnessed by 
man in the region, in both artistic and social terms. 

There are a number of sites and excavations in Jordan and Palestine that 
signify the beginnings of human settlement such as Tel Al Sultan in the center 
of the Jericho Oasis. It has been the focus of excavations since the 20 th 
century led by a German researcher named Ernest Sellin. Then came John 
Casting, the British archaeologist in Palestine at the time. He was followed 
by Kathleen Kenyon in the 1950s and 1960s. Kathleen is regarded as one of 
the most important archaeologists to come to the region. Some of the most 
important findings in Jericho are the numerous fortifications, be it the walls 
of the site or the huge tower, which dates back to the 9 th millennium BC and 
remains present at the site to this day. This period is also characterized by 
the burial of the dead under houses. The skulls were separated from the 
skeletons and then mummified to ensure their long-term conservation. This 
was similarly observed in other locations such as Ain Ghazal next to Amman, 
and in Basta close to Petra. Some of these skulls were decorated to signify 
hair and costume, and their eyeballs were replaced with shells. 

In 1980, the Ain Ghazal site was discovered by some of the students who 
were involved with us in excavations of the Sahab area. It was one of the 
biggest and most important sites, dating back to the pre-pottery Neolithic 
period, or the 9th millennium BC. One of the most important discoveries 
made on this site is a large collection of stucco statues (about forty statues) 
that were all found in one area. A number of them were transferred to the 
restoration center at the Institute of Archaeology at the University of London; 
the second group was sent to Washington, and some were returned to 
Jordan and are currently exhibited in the Jordan Museum. The first two 
statues to be restored were displayed at the opening of the Heritage Museum 
at Yarmouk University. The restoration process was very complex. A small 
temple was also discovered in Ain Ghazal, which indicates the emergence of 
tradition and religious rituals during that period. 

There is one statue on permanent loan displayed at the Louvre museum. 

We thought that this discovery must be dealt with in a uniform and holistic 
manner eschewing fragmentation, and we prepared a plan for its display. 

It is indeed one of the most significant discoveries worldwide, because 
these are the most ancient human statues to be uncovered to this day. 

But unfortunately, the government has not yet shown interest in sites that 
precede the classical periods. 

Another important site is Tal El Sawan, which is located near Jerash. It has 
distinct architectural monuments and a public building that might have been 
a temple or an administrative building. It is very similar to the discovery made 
at the site of Ain Ghazal. There is also a site in the south, north of Petra, 
called Baydha wherein layers that date back to the pre-pottery period were 
uncovered, as well as houses that were built in a circular manner with cone- 
shaped ceilings. I would also like to refer to the site of Basta, a village near 
Petra. It is a very important location containing buildings with walls about 
three meters high. These houses are 11,000 years old, and their structures 
resemble older houses. When the means of production in an area do not 
undergo change, they remain as they are without any additions. As for the 
Ba’ja site, it is from the same time period we are talking about, that is what 
we call the pre-pottery Neolithic period. Pottery played a significant role in 
human life since its discovery and until recently. We, archaeologists, can date 
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Cross section of the Ariha 
(Jericho) archaeological 
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archaeological sites based on our knowledge of pottery, and that is why we 
conduct what we call “pottery reading” on a daily basis in each of the sites 
where the excavations or surveys are undertaken. Those who specialize in 
Eastern antiquities are able to date any site when they collect pottery from its 
surface, since each period has distinct pottery shapes and forms. 

A layer dating back to the pottery Neolithic period was discovered in a 
place called Tel Al Sultan in Jericho. A site called Al Uqhuwana appeared 
to the north of the Yarmouk Valley, close to the Golan Heights. The Israelis 
conducted a substantial amount of research on the site and uncovered 
numerous scattered houses dating back to this period, near the end of the 
6 th millennium BC. Amongst the discoveries were tools made of basalt stone, 
and some basalt shapes, as well as forms that reflect the gods of fruits 
and fertility of the ancient East. Such shapes and forms were also found 
in Anatolia, northern Syria and northern Iraq. The pottery that appeared 
in this period is partly colored and some of it has shapes engraved on its 
vessels. Some of these sites were developed, and large agricultural villages 
were established in the later period of the 5th and 4 th millennium BC (i.e. the 
Chalcolithic period). 
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The beginning of the Chalcolithic period coincided with the human 
discovery of minerals. Wadi Araba was the first area where a range of 
mining sites appeared during this period, in addition to raw or manufactured 
products that used to be exported to other parts of the ancient East. In 
a later period (i.e. the third year BC), copper appeared in the mountains 
of Oman, and a large group of copper mines were found in the region. 

As such, copper was exported to countries including Iran, India and East 
Africa. 

In the 1920s, the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome conducted excavations 
in the area of Teleilat el Ghassul, which is located close to the Dead Sea. 
They uncovered important antiquities, including frescoes depicting certain 
religious scenes and legends. However, they were unable to date the finds 
at that time because they had no knowledge of these artifacts and they 
did not recognize them. Hence, they named them the Ghassulian culture. 
Afterwards, other sites were found in the areas of Bir Sab’a, including Bir 
Safadi, Bir Matar, and Khirbet al Bitar, which date back to around the same 
time period as the Teleilat el Ghassul site. Other sites were also found on 
the Palestinian coast in Khadira and Yazur, and in the Sahab area in Jordan. 
In the 1970s, a large agricultural village was uncovered in Sahab that was 
initially thought to date back to the beginning of the Neolithic era, but 
turned out to be closer to the Teleilat el Ghassul culture. 


We first identified Tel Abu Hamed by means of an archaeological survey that 
we conducted in 1975. The oldest murals in the area were discovered in 
Teleilat el Ghassul. In a later period, murals containing significant religious 
and mythological elements were uncovered in the South. 


There is a distinctive site called Ein Gedi that was discovered by the Israelis. 
Among the findings is a building that used to be a temple and dates back to 
the 4 th millennium BC. It is the contemporary of Teleilat el Ghassul, as well 
as the sites situated on the Palestinian coast and Sahab, which is located 
to the southeast of Amman. We found a group of houses in Sahab dating 
back to the early 4 th millennium BC. It was a large agricultural village, and 
it formed a link between the desert and Jordan’s mountain heights plateau. 
We made a number of discoveries on site, such as a seal that dates back 
to the late 5 th century BC, as well as a spoon made of stone. Sahab played 
an important role in the formation of the Ammonite Kingdom in the late 2nd 
millennium BC. Formerly, it was perhaps an administrative center for the 
Egyptians when they controlled all the regions of the Levant. 

Huge vessels of pottery were discovered in Tel Abu Hamed in the Jordan 
Valley. We should note that such vessels are found in all sites dating back 
to the Chalcolithic period. These jars reflect an excess of agricultural 
production in Palestine and Jordan. Such sites spread to the South in areas 
such as Wadi Araba. Even close to Aqaba, an important site was discovered 
containing gypsum houses that had animals painted on their walls. In 
Hajarat al Ghuzlan, copper molds were found that were produced in the 
Wadi Araba area and exported to Egypt. 

The most important finds in Bir Sab’a are flint tools, houses and caves that 
were occupied in the 4 th millennium BC. Such caves were also found in 
Sahab. Amongst the most important finds in Bir Sab’a are statues made 
of ivory. Human and animal statues as well as painted clay pots were 
found in the Naqab. Discoveries dating back to the 4 th millennium BC, 
encompassing a treasure of brass tools, were uncovered in Al Makhras in 
Palestine. In some of the sites on the Palestinian coast, so-called colored 
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pottery coffins were unearthed which appeared in the shape of small 
houses and were used to store the remains of the dead. 

The extensive spread of advanced farming villages evidenced a high 
population density in Palestine and Jordan. These sites had to be managed, 
and management is bound to take place in urban areas. Hence, cities 
began to emerge in the late 4 th century BC. The early discoveries in Jordan 
were located in Bab Al Thira’a, close to the Dead Sea, and to the west of 
Karak governorate. 

One of the sites demonstrating the formation of cities in Jordan is a site 
called Jawa, located to the east of Al Mafraq between two valleys. The 
site contains antiquities from the “Upper City”, as well as the “Lower City,” 
which were both fortified. In addition to the architectural ruins in Jawa, a 
sophisticated irrigation system was uncovered. Another site, Ziraboun, 
is located northeast of the city of Irbid on the edge of the Chalala Valley. 

The site dates back to the ancient Bronze Age, and it contains important 
artifacts and unique pottery vessels, some of which have stamps from this 
period. Amongst the discoveries on site is a collection of temples as well as 
a palace or administrative building. 

Important buildings and artifacts, as well as pottery vessels, were 
discovered at the Khirbet al Batrawi site in Zarqa. The other important 
location is the Tabaqa Fahl, which was one of the most significant sites in 
the ancient East. The site has layers of occupation from all the historical 
eras, and it consists of two parts: Al Tabaqa and Tal Al Huson, wherein 
enormous artifacts were found that belong to early cities formed in the 
region. 

The remains of fabrics and ropes and pottery vessels dating back to the 
ancient Bronze period were found in Tel Abu al Kharz. The Tel Saidia site 
is located in the central Jordan Valley, and it has the remains of a building 
dating back to the ancient Bronze Age and the epoch of city formation. 
Buildings that belong to the old Bronze Age were found in Tel al Hamam in 
the Jordan Valley and Khirbat Iskandar, south of Madaba. 

The population density west and east of the river confirms the 
establishment of small states, which developed and later became provinces 
and finally kingdoms. 

I previously referred to the site of Bab Al Thira’a, in which the features of a 
city were uncovered that date to the 3 rd millennium BC. Next to this city is 
a cemetery considered the largest in the ancient East, wherein hundreds 
of thousands of pottery vessels were found. Amongst the types of graves 
uncovered are so-called “shift rooms”, which consist of side rooms used for 
multiple burials and have upper entrances. The last occupation layer at Bab 
Al Thira’a contains the so-called “one-room tombs”. 

In the late 3 rd millennium BC, a violent conflict erupted in Palestine and 
Jordan or the Levant. The fortified cities were reduced to simple graves, 
leaving very little significant discoveries to be made. We uncovered some 
of these finds near the Schneller camp in a location called “Al Msheirfeh”. 
This epoch is still surrounded with mystery. It is the subject of a long debate 
among specialists, archaeologists and linguists in the regions in which 
writing has appeared, such as Mesopotamia and northern Syria. These 
writings are about tribes that have taken over these cities, but the debate 
has not been settled yet. 


4 

Jericho excavations. 


5 

Tower of Jericho. 
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FILM SCREENINGS 

28 / 2/2017 & 1 / 3/2017 


Al Nakba 
1799 to 2008 

Rawan Damen 


Rawan Damen 



Rawan Damen has directed 
scores of documentaries 
that have been translated 
into multiple languages and 
presented at a number of Arab 
and international film festivals. 
Many of her films and series 
received awards, including 
“Pioneers” on pioneering Arab 
women (2007), “The Bitter 
Peace” on the Egyptian-lsraeli 
negotiations (2009), “Homeland 
Owners” on the Palestinians 
of 1948 (2010), “The Road 
to January 25” (2011) on the 
social-media revolution in 
Egypt, and “The Price of Oslo” 
on the secret negotiations 
between the PLO and Israel 
(2013). Rawan worked as a 
senior commissioning producer 
for Al Jazeera’s documentary 
series: “Focus” and “Palestine 
in Focus” (2008 - 2016), and 
she has supervised more than 
200 Arabic documentary films. 
Rawan is also a jury member 
of the Sharjah Government 
Communication Awards and 
a member of the General 
Secretariat of the Palestine 
International Forum for Media 
and Communication. She is 
the co-author of three books 
on Palestinian oral history and 
critical issues surrounding Arab 
education. She holds a master’s 
degree in Communication 
Studies from Leeds University in 
the UK (2003) and a bachelor’s 
degree in Media and Sociology 
from Birzeit University in 
Palestine (2001). 


“Al Nakba” is a series of films edited and directed by Rawan Damen, 
which document the period between 1799-2008. By incorporating 
testimonies from prominent historians and surveying various historical 
events, Damen uncovers covert plans to turn Palestine into a Jewish 
state that date back to the days of Napoleon and precede World War I. 
The series also focuses on the role of the British Mandate in opposing 
the Palestinian revolution, and the ongoing role of Israeli state-sponsored 
violence in terrorizing Palestinian civilians and enacting forced migration. 

Damen says that she began the research process for the film with a 
strong and penetrating question from within: What can the film offer 
that is new? She explains that “there are hundreds of documentaries 
about Palestine in different languages, and my search for something 
new concerned content and image. When I proceeded with my research, 

I discovered that the vast majority of films about Al Nakba treated the 
event as the starting point, when in fact Al Nakba was a link in a series of 
events that began two hundred years earlier. Therefore, I decided that the 
film’s theme should be: Al Nakba did not begin or end in 1948; the story 
dates back to 1799, decades before the first Zionist Congress in Basel 
and the Balfour Declaration.” 

Damen explains how she overcame the lack of information needed for 
her documentary films in the absence of a Palestinian archive: “Our 
Arab archives are scattered and neglected, and the Palestinian archives 
are dispersed, a lot like the Palestinian people. It is true that the lack 
of information, photos, videos and documents is saddening, but it also 
provides me with an incentive to work. This is my challenge. How can 
you tell the story of the secret Oslo negotiations in the absence of any 
documentation? All the documents in the archives have disappeared. 
How is it possible to tell the story without any photos whatsoever of 
the nine-month negotiations? The answer was in the movie The Price 
of Oslo’. It is this challenge that drives you to work and be patient and 
diligent, in order to offer something different to the viewer. The lack of 
information does not hinder the genuinely professional journalist.” 

Rawan also conducted a workshop on digital archiving based on 
her experience in developing “Palestine Remix”, a website aimed at 
preserving Palestinian memory before and after the occupation. The 
project does a great service to the Palestinian cause at both the Arab 
and international levels. It places historical and current facts and 
realities at the disposal of visitors from all over the world, providing a 
comprehensive, panoramic picture of the Palestinian cause in the face of 
Zionist media. It is available in four languages, including Arabic, English, 
Turkish and Bosnian. 
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1,2,3 

Film stills from Al Nakba 
series. 












EXHIBITION 

7 / 3 / 2017 - 25 / 4/2017 


Paintings, Prints 
& Textiles 

Nicola Saig. Untitled (after photograph of the surrender of Jerusalem to the British), c.1918. Oil on canvas, 86 x 67 cm. 









Cornells de Bruyn. Extensive Panorama of Jerusalem. 1698. From Hisham Khatib’s collection. 
































































































THE PIONEERS 

Paintings, Prints & Textiles 


The Pioneers exhibition presented the works of pioneering 
Palestinian artists, Zulfa Sa’di, Nicolas Saig and Khalil Halabi, 
together with a selection of textiles and dresses dating back to the 
mid-19th century from Widad Kawar’s collection, and 19th century 
paintings and prints by travellers from Dr. Hisham al Khatib’s 
collection, depicting the Palestinian cities of Jerusalem, Haifa, 
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Zulfa Sa’di (1905-1988) 

Noha Saadawi writes that Zulfa Sa’di was born in 1905, in Jerusalem, 
into the Sa’di family, who are well known in the Old City and have the Al 
Sa’diyeh neighborhood named after them. Although it was uncommon 
for women at the time, she trained as a child under the famous painter of 
icons, Nicolas Saig. She exhibited her first group of paintings at the First 
National Arab Art Fair, which was held at the Islamic Council in Jerusalem 
in 1933. The event included sections for the sale of industrial, agricultural 
and artistic products. Around 500 people came to see the exhibition from 
Palestine, Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Iraq, and expressed their 
admiration for the works on display. Zulfa Sa’di’s works stood out with 
paintings of historically significant figures, such as Salah al Din al Ayoubi, 
Al Sharif Flussein and his son Faisal the First, Jamal al Din al Afghani, 
Omar al Mukhtar and poet Ahmed Shawki. 



4 

Zulfa Sa’di. 

Sharif Hussein Bin Ali, 
c.1930. 


5 

Zulfa Sa’di. Jamal Al Din 
Al Afghani, c.1930; Sharif 
Hussein Bin Ali, c.1930; 
Emperor Wilhelm II of 
Germany, c.1930. 


6 

Zulfa Sa’di. Poet Ahmad 
Shawqi, c.1930; A 
Palestinian Man, c.1930; 
Jamal Al Din Al Afghani, 
c.1930. 






































Zulfa Sa’di. A Palestinian Man, c.1930. 
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Zulfa Sa’di. A Palestinian Cleric, c.1930. 
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Nicola Saig (1836-1942) 

Nicola Saig rose to prominence with his paintings that portray nature, as 
well as religious and historical scenes. He opened an atelier in Jerusalem, 
where many artists studied and trained under his supervision. Nicola 
founded an atelier in Jerusalem, where he taught many Palestinian 
artists. He produced paintings in which he directly conveyed his daily 
surroundings, such as still life paintings, which he claimed to have imbued 
with an Arab character in relation to Western landscape paintings. This is 
especially evident in his depiction of cacti, which later became a symbol 
of the Palestinian resistance, and through which he recorded details of the 
Palestinian landscape with works akin to photography. He also painted 
religious icons, imbuing them with “a sense of the worldly”, as his students 
would say. 



9 

Nicola Saig. St. George, 
undated (early 20th C). Oil 
on metal, 33 x 26 cm. 


10,11 

Nicola Saig. Untitled, 
undated (early 20th C). 
Album with oil on paper, 

29 pages. Photographed 
copies. 

Escape of the Holy Family 
to Egypt, c.1920. 

Untitled (after photograph 
of the surrender of 
Jerusalem to the British), 
c.1918; 
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Hisham al Khatib’s Collection 


Al Khatib, who was born in Akka in 1936, has a large and rare collection of 
paintings, prints, photographs, maps, atlases, travel books, manuscripts 
and albums about Jerusalem in particular, and Palestine and Jordan in 
general. The various elements within the collection document the history 
of the place during the 19th century. Among these are watercolor paintings 
of some of the Orientalist artists of that era, including Edward Lear, Karl 
Werner, Carl Haag, Charles van de Velde, Sir David Wilkie, Louis de Forbin, 
Francois Pares, Honore de Albert, Leon de Laborde, and David Roberts. 
Alongside these paintings, Al Khatib, who lived and worked in Jerusalem 
between 1966 and 1974, has the diaries of several travelers, such as 
Bernardino Amico, John Lewis Burckhardt and Adrian Ryland, as well as 
copies of Baedeker’s travel guides. The significance of these books lies in 
the fact that they contain maps and images of landscapes, and statistics 
about the local population and services, in addition to important information 
about cities, villages and towns. 

It is noteworthy that Al Khatib not only owns these artifacts, but has also 
documented them in books, and lectured about them in different places, for 
they are part of Palestinian memory and serve as evidence of Palestine’s 
cultural, social and political history. His books include Jerusalem, Palestine 
and Jordan, in which Al-Khatib focused on the part of his collection that 
mostly dates back to the post-World War I period. He also published a 
book that tells the stories of another part of the collection entitled Palestine 
and Egypt under Ottoman Rule. 


12 

Tristram James Ellis. 
The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 
1895. 


13 

Coloured photograph from 
a Photoglob album, Jaffa, 
1890s. 


14 

Pierre Teltar Van Elven. A 
view from Acre across 
Haifa Bay, c.1880. 
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Widad Kawar’s Collection 


In a report on ‘7iber’, Dana Jibril says: Widad Kawar’s collection contains 
over 2,000 traditional pieces—dresses, jewelry and accessories—that she 
has collected over more than 60 years. Taken together, they represent the 
traditional women’s clothing of various towns and villages of the Levant, and 
parts of Yemen and Oman. 

Kawar was born in Tulkarem, before moving with her family to Bethlehem 
in 1941. Her strong interest in dresses began with observing the market 
days prior to 1948, when each city would dedicate one day a week for trade 
activities, including the sale and purchase of agricultural and household 
goods. “On market day, women came to the center of the village or the city 
wearing their most beautiful dresses to sell the fruits of the land and to buy 
silk threads and fabrics for sewing and embroidering their dresses. It was a 
beautiful sight I saw exquisite dresses back then, ” Kawar says. 


This scene changed in Kawar’s memory following the Nakba. “The women 
were dispersed in camps after the Nakba, and the dresses were mixed up. 
Women who had been neighbors... were scattered in different areas, and 
the old dresses that we loved were transformed into worn-out, patched 
garments. The dresses became a mixture of the various embroidery patterns. 
In one garment, you could find the distinct embroidery patterns of Yafa, Bir 
ai Sab’a, Akka and so on.” In an attempt to preserve the original embroidery, 
Kawar started randomly collecting any small pieces she could find. After 
graduating from the American University of Beirut with a degree in Arabic 
history in 1954, she grasped the importance of collecting the traditional 
dresses, and documenting their origins and the names of the embroidery 
patterns, as well as the events and stories associated with each. Thus, she 
traveled between villages and towns and camps, visiting families or cultural 
associations to hear the stories of the women who made and wore the 
dresses and other accessories. Kawar has exhibited her collection around 
the world, from Germany and Japan to Iceland, America and beyond. In 
2013, she received the Prince Claus Award. 
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Chest panel from a dress 
from Lifta, Jerusalem area, 
c.1930. 


16,17 

Dresses and textiles from 
the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards from Widad 
Kawar’s collection. 
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1 

Tamam al Akhal. Jaffa 
Bride of the Sea, 1997. 
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Tamam Al Akhal was born in 
Yafa, but was forced into exile 
in Lebanon. She studied art at 
the Higher Institute of Fine Arts 
in Cairo. She exhibited her work 
for the first time in the exhibition 
entitled “The Palestinian 
Refugee” in Egypt in 1959, 
together with Ismail Shamout, 
who later became her husband. 
She moved with her husband 
from Beirut to Kuwait and then 
to Cologne, Germany, where they 
pursued a career in the arts with 
a devotion to the Palestinian 
cause that is inspiring. Recently, 
she issued a book telling her 
life story with the late Ismail 
Shamout, entitled: Alyad Tara, 

Wal Qalb Yarsom (The Hand Sees 
and the Heart Paints). 


I was very mischievous as a young girl, and I really loved drawing. We had 
a cupboard in our house that was engraved at the top. My mother could 
never reach this top part to clean the cupboard and remove the accumulated 
dust. She would give me the “kobya” pen, cotton and a jar containing oil 
and vinegar, so that I would climb to the top of the cupboard and clean the 
engravings, which were shaped like two angels carved in wood. I used to 
contemplate this image, then pass a piece of cotton drenched in oil and 
vinegar over it to clean the lines. I would have so much fun. 

I was also attached to the priest who lived nearby. I would kiss his hands 
every time I saw him so he would give me a beautiful picture of the Virgin 
Mary or Christ. The place where I used to sit and read had all these pictures 
hung on its walls. I was enamoured with beauty, and I gradually learned how 
to draw. 

Back in school, I stood out with my colours and drawings. I was in my early 
days, and everyone would compliment my drawings. It made me very happy. 
After the events of 1947, I saw people decorate places with palm fronds and 
embroidered dresses, in celebration of the return of Haj Amin al Husseini from 
abroad. People’s joy drew my attention, and I came to express this joy using 
a variety of symbols. 

I was forced to leave Palestine at the dawn of April 28th. We were sleeping in 
peace when someone started knocking harshly on the door and forced us to 
leave. We headed for the sea. I was living in the old town at the time. When I 
visited Palestine and Yafa recently, I went to see my house and I was shocked 
to find out that they were going to turn the house into a museum. Our house 
is one of the old houses and it consists of two floors. I saw the house and felt 
my heart burning. When I saw tourists come with a guide, who was telling 
them about the windows and the old architecture, I lost my mind. I said to 
him: This is my house! One of the tourists looked at me surprised. I repeated 
my words, saying: This is my house and I was forced to leave it as a kid. Fake 
arches were placed on one of the doors. One of the tourists asked me: When 
did you leave your house? But the tour guide tried to stop the conversation 
and keep the tourists away to stop me from telling the truth. 

We arrived at the sea and saw the Jordanian army coming. However, it was a 
trick from the Israelis, because afterwards they started showering the people 
with bullets. Some of them died and others threw themselves into the sea. 
While I was on the ship, I saw Yafa getting hit and burned. White and black 
bombs. It was then I changed and became a different person. To this day, 
whenever I draw Yafa, I depict the same scene I saw that day. The scene, 
which turned my life upside down. Then the ship sailed and we arrived in 
Beirut. 

We did not live in the refugee camp, but we stayed with family members that 
had arrived earlier. I lost a year of my life, as I was not able to do anything. 

I went to see a friend of mine in Sabra camp, which was a cemetery 
belonging to the family of Haj Omar al Daouq. I saw the people congregate 
to get milk for their children. The scene was very miserable. Tents, tanks and 
stones... Living conditions were very dire. I was aching for my friend. When 
I returned back home, I found my mother dying the clothes we had received 
as donations. I asked her to bring me colors and dyes. Then I brought a 
paper from a neighbor whose father was working in a newspaper, and I drew 
on it. I cut off a lock of hair and wrapped it around a pencil to create a brush. 

I drew the scene of people from the camp filling their containers with water. 
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I kept the drawings until I entered Al Makassed School, where I encountered 
a crowd of people and asked about them. I was told that they were Kurds, 
who had been driven out of their country because of the war. Just like we 
were. So I drew the Kurds. 

I kept the three drawings, and when UNESCO organised an exhibition for 
Palestinians living in Lebanon, I applied to participate. I got accepted and 
was asked to get my drawings framed, but I did not have the money for that. 

I used to work in a tailor shop to help support my family. When I told them I 
could not afford to frame the paintings, they paid to get them framed. Steven 
Locks offered to support my art studies. He had come to sell tools from his 
country and stumbled upon my drawings. However, I refused to sell them 
because I saw that those who wanted to buy the paintings had blue eyes 
and spoke in English. They wanted to buy the painting for 30 liras, which 
was a large sum. Nevertheless, I refused to sell. 

I got a scholarship from Al Makassed School, and I got a recommendation 
from Mustafa Farouk who said that I should study art. And so I went to 
Egypt, where I met Ismail, who was completing his studies in Italy. It was 
his dream. We held a joint exhibition at the time, and it was opened by the 
late President Gamal Abdel Nasser. The exhibition was great publicity for 
the Palestinian cause. Even Abdul Khalek Hassouna, Secretary General of 
the Arab League, turned to us, saying: “You have laid the cornerstone of the 
Palestinian cause.” 

We completed 19 murals and gifted them to the Palestinian people. The 
paintings came in large sizes, and depicted events relating to our lives in 
Palestine. Ismail talked about his area, Al Lid, and the way things were 
Palestine. I painted Yafa. Then we both portrayed war and displacement. 

In 1997, Ismail and I visited Palestine for the first time after about fifty years 
of displacement. We did paint Palestine in the past, when our imagination 
was childish and our muscles were soft. One example is the painting, 

“Where to?”, which was done by Ismail when he was 21 years old. We had 
agreed to express our experiences following his visit to his house in Al Lid 
and my visit to Yafa, where I was prevented from entering my house. After 
all these years, our feelings had grown and we had a bigger cause. With 
this maturity, we had a greater ability of self-expression. Ismail and I agreed 
to work on the same painting. We worked on one that took us a long time. 
Ismail made a greater contribution to the painting, by virtue of our different 
experiences. He left Al Lid by foot. His mother was thirsty. His brother died 
of thirst. I, on the other hand, lived by the sea. So each of us painted the 
scene that best expressed his or her experiences. I saw how a woman lost 
her baby in the sea while trying to hand it over to her husband so he could 
place it on the boat. I remember a young man carrying his old mother. I said 
to myself at the time, why did he not leave her back home? But I came to 
understand the significance of what he did later on. 

The exhibition took about five months of daily painting. Ismail produced 
eleven paintings. I produced eight, and the ninth was about the city of 
Nazareth, where a clash had broken out between Muslims and Christians. 
The painting had a Quranic verse about our Lord Jesus Christ. I was calling 
for the need to think before we engage in conflicts and problems instigated 
by Israel. I called it “Nazareth above all” because I wanted people to know 
about the real Nazareth. The Nazareth of the Virgin Mary and her son Christ 
lies under the ground. I saw with my own eyes. 
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1 

Ramallah linen dress showing 
the geometric embroidery 
patterns, c.1880. From Widad 
Kawar’s collection. 
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Text of the lecture held at Darat al Funun 



Widad Kawar was born in Tulkarem 
before moving with her family to 
Bethlehem. The vacations she spent 
in her mother’s village in the 1940s 
shaped her awareness of village life 
in relation to clothing and knitting. 
From there, she began her journey 
of documenting Palestinian folklore 
with the first pieces of her collection 
which had been given to her by one 
of her relatives: two dresses dating 
back to the 19 th century. While 
working for UNRWA and other relief 
organizations, she volunteered to 
help in the Palestinian camps in 
Jordan, where she became familiar 
with the daily lives of refugee 
women. Over the course of more 
than 60 years of documentation of 
Palestinian folklore, Widad Kawar 
collected more than 3000 pieces. 
These include silver jewelry and 
accessories, such as head covers 
and belts, amongst other items that 
women prepared for their weddings, 
such as dresses and embroidered 
cushion covers. Each of these 
signifies a specific time period, 
tribe, village or anecdote that tells 
the story of a people in Palestine, 
Jordan or the Levant. This great 
effort was accompanied by the 
publication of a number of research 
and documentary books, such as 
Threads of Identity, Costumes Dyed 
by the Sun , Memories in Silk and 
Palestinian Embroidery, co-authored 
with Tania Naser. She also organised 
a number of exhibitions around 
the world. She founded Tiraz: 

House of Widad Kawar for the Arab 
Dress, a permanent headquarters 
for her collection and a non-profit 
organization aimed at documenting 
the heritage of Palestinian and 
Jordanian fashion and sharing 
it with the public. In 2013, she 
received the Dutch Prince Klaus 
Award for her efforts at preserving 
heritage. 


Palestine was divided into several regions, and each region had its own 
customs and traditions (from food to clothing). We shall discuss stories related 
to clothing. Diversity was also manifest from village to village. However, when 
it comes to Palestinian embroidery, we can find basic similarities throughout all 
of Palestine. 

Among the affinities is the use of the color red in embroidery (albeit different 
shades of it), as well as the designs and the fabrics used. 

The Palestinian woman was very devoted to her heritage; she learned it from 
her grandmother, mother, and aunts, then passed it on to her daughters 
and so on. There was a tree in front of every house in the village, under 
which women from different generations gathered and began to embroider. 
This devotion shown by Arab women towards their dress encouraged 
their love of innovation. They would make changes to dresses depending 
on the circumstances surrounding them, or in relation to certain events or 
developments in life, and they used to accept such changes. The dress from 
Bethlehem used to be called Al Malak. It was made from silk and linen fabrics 
and was embroidered with golden thread. The prevailing embroidery technique 
was called tahrirra. One of the stories that can be told about changes in the 
Bethlehem dress is the story of a textile merchant named Elias Nasser. Elias 
wanted to marry off his son, but the son refused to let his bride wear a dress 
sewn with the fabrics which were common at the time. He said he would 
only get married if he could import fabrics from the city of Jerusalem or from 
abroad. His father contacted the textile factories in Ramallah and asked them 
for new types of fabric. Velvet was being manufactured there at the time. Thus, 
they got velvet for the bride. Following this incident, all the girls planning to get 
married started to embroider their wedding dresses on velvet. 

As we have said, there are both differences and similarities amongst Palestinian 
dresses. One of the similarities that one can notice is the cypress tree pattern, by 
virtue of the prevalence of small farms and houses surrounded by cypress. You 
can find the cypress in all Palestinian embroidery, albeit in different formations: 
long, short, placed at the bottom of the dress or on the edges of the sleeves. 

Another common pattern is the letter “S” as seen on a dollar bill, and which 
refers to the leech. Leeches were placed in jars in barbershops, and the barber 
used to treat the patients by placing the leeches on their ears so that they 
would suck blood and cause healing. Hence, you can find the leech drawn 
on many dresses. There are also embroidery patterns that took the shapes of 
sickles and wheat. These were added to hem the fabric. 

One of the stories that show the love of Palestinian women for change is the 
story of a girl from the Afifi family. At church, the girl used to sit behind a priest, 
who had a butterfly drawing on his jacket. The girl hurried back to her house to 
embroider the butterfly shape before forgetting it, thus creating something new 
and acceptable. 

The Ma’an dress (of South Jordan) was simple and consisted of one color. 

But with the establishment of the Hijaz railway, Ma’an became a station for 
pilgrims, and the textiles trade flourished. Hence, Ma’ani women changed the 
colour of their dress from black to several other colors, including orange. 

The story goes that a man named Anton Hazboun went to Beit Dajan, a village 
near Yafa, and settled there. He built a house and bought a small farm. He 
then returned to Bethlehem and brought his family with him. His sister, Manna 
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Hazboun, lived with the family. One day, she visited the Birji family, and saw 
them embroider the fallahi (peasant) stitch on their daughter’s wedding dresses. 
Manna asked them to send her pieces of embroidered fabric so she could add 
the embroidery stitch of Bethlehem. Thus, the bride’s dress came to have a mix of 
Yafa and Bethlehem embroidery stitches. 

The Salt dress (of Jordan) was distinguished by its large pockets. The reason 
behind this lies in that people used to sell their crops and get the money after 
the harvest season. The Ottoman soldiers would come to collect taxes, and the 
women would use the interior part of their dress to hide their money and jewelry 
from the eyes of the Ottoman soldiers. Afterwards, they created big pockets for 
their dresses in order to hide as much money and jewelry as possible. 

During the British Mandate in Palestine, if the British heard disturbing sounds, they 
would want to discover their source. They found out that (Palestinian) girls were 
wearing hats decorated with coins, and ordered all the girls to get rid of these hats 
and wear crocheted hats like the Europeans. 

At times, embroidery overlapped with politics. Every area celebrated a specific 
day of the week. For example, Bethlehem celebrated Saturday, which was called 
“market day.” The villagers and the entire population would come to the market on 
the appointed day. The villages of Yafa celebrated Wednesdays, whereas Nablus 
celebrated Fridays. There was a lady from Al Lid called Urn Zuhdi who went to 
the market and heard from people that Brookman and Al Saadi were coming to 
the city. They were both officers. Because Brookman’s name was strange (to her), 
she thought he was a Jew. Upon returning to her house, she made an embroidery 
stitch the shape of a thin snake. She called the embroidery stitch “Brookman.” 

She also embroidered the shape of a man holding the head of a snake. He was an 
Arab man named Saadi. She called it “Brookman and Al Saadi.” This story shows 
that this woman was able to create a new shape and give it a name. 
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Widad Kawar with 
Mrs. Helweh Bendak in 
Bethlehem, c.1958. 


Another story from before related to embroidery. Our neighbor Urn Yacoub, who 
had two daughters, found a job in Jerusalem at the Singer company. Singer 
decided to visit the house of the village’s mukhtar, close to Hebron. The mukhtar 
prepared his house and invited the mukhtars of other villages. He laid a red carpet 
to celebrate the new sewing machine. 

Sometimes women would make changes for the sake of certain customs. For 
example, the bedouins in southern Palestine had dresses with many colors like 
red, pink or orange. But if the bedouin woman became a widow and wanted to 
marry again, she would only wear blue. If she did get married for a second time, 
she would wear pink with blue to show that she was a widow and she got married. 
The story goes that women left Ramallah to go to the market in Bethlehem, where 
they saw Bethlehem embroidery for the first time. They bought all the sleeves from 
the shops. Upon returning to Ramallah, they stitched the Bethlehem sleeves on 
Ramallah dresses. Thus, dresses emerged that mixed the shapes and embroidery 
of two different cities. 

Dress fabrics varied between velvet, silk, ghabani and cotton. They came from 
Arab countries; cotton from Egypt, and silk from Syria and Lebanon. According 
to one of the funny anecdotes, the women of Ramallah had an embroidery stitch 
called “Al Nakhleh” (palm tree), and it was found at the back of the dress at the 
bottom. On one occasion, a woman from a village in Yafa mocked her neighbor, 
saying: “You, women of Ramallah, are short. So why do you put a palm tree 
on your clothes?” This angered the woman from Ramallah and impelled her to 
embroider the palm tree on every single dress. 
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Pierre Jacotine. Carte 
Geographiques et Topographique 
from Description De L’Egypt - in 
format grande-monde. Printed in 
1808. From Hisham al Khatib’s 
collection. 
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Text of the lecture held at Darat al Funun 



Dr. Hisham Khatib is a politician, 
intellectual and economist of 
renowned international reputation 
and a consultant to many local 
and international organizations. 

He held numerous posts. He 
was Minister of Energy, Water 
and Planning in many Jordanian 
cabinets. He is now the Head 
of the Management Committee 
of the Arab Thought Forum, 
Honorary Vice Chairman of 
the World Energy Council and 
member of many international and 
regional committees on energy, 
environment and technology, 
including the UN Commission on 
Science and Technology, World 
Federation of Scientists and Arab 
East Studies Association. He 
has been decorated in Jordan, 
Indonesia, Italy, Austria, Sweden 
and the Vatican. Dr. Hisham Khatib 
lived in the city of Jerusalem 
for a long time. He knows well 
Palestine’s historic and cultural 
heritage. The magnificence and 
beauty of its landscape are well 
documented in his collection, 
which took him over 30 years to 
build. In light of this journey, he 
now has what could resemble a 
private museum, with a hundred 
and fifty paintings, one hundred 
travel books, twenty valuable 
plate books, and dozens of maps 
and photographs of Jerusalem 
from more than 3,000 original 
19 th -century photographs, as well 
as lithographs and watercolor 
paintings. 


I would like to start by defining the Holy Land. The Holy Land 
encompasses Palestine, Southern Lebanon, 20 kilometers into Jordan, 
Southern Syria and Northern Sinai. These holy places were the world’s 
center of attention thousands of years before the birth of Christ, as well 
as hundreds of decades following his birth. They were conquered by the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians and the Persians. Researchers, historians, 
artists and western photographers devoted their time to the study of the 
Holy Land by virtue of its strategic location. 

One of the most important time periods the Holy Land has witnessed was 
the Greek period, in which the Greek civilization expanded and spread. It 
was divided into ten cities called the cities of the Decapolis, denoting a 
Roman alliance that included the most important cities of the Levant region 
and stood against the influence of the Nabateans in the South. These 
included: Philadelphia (Amman), Abila (Hartha), Garasa (Jerash), Jadara (Urn 
Qais), Kanatha (Umm Al Jimal), Pella (Tabaqat Fahl), Dion (Idon), Hippos (Al 
Husn), Scythopolis (Beisan), Damascus, Bosra (Busra al Sham). Some of 
these cities were of great importance, and most of them were located to 
the east of the Jordan River. Two of these cities became famous capitals: 
Damascus and Amman. Two other cities were very significant: Jerash and 
Beisan. The six other cities have vanished, leaving no trace behind. 

Following the rise of Christianity, the Holy Land underwent tremendous 
change, especially after Emperor Constantine’s conversion to Christianity 
in 300 AD. What ensued was increased interest in the Holy Land, and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre became an important religious center 
that attracted pilgrims from every corner. Its importance reached its peak 
with the arrival of the Crusaders to Palestine. Christian pilgrims were 
greatly interested in visiting the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, despite 
the difficulty of pilgrimage at the time (owing to distance), and the death 
of the majority of pilgrims at sea. The Holy Land attracted significant 
attention during the first 1000 years after the birth of Christ. This attention 
culminated with the Crusaders’ invasion. But after the Crusaders were 
defeated and the area was abandoned, the Holy Land was no longer 
given any importance. 

The Holy Land was rediscovered when Napoleon invaded Egypt in 1798, 
after which he decided to invade Palestine in 1799. He brought about its 
destruction, especially in Yafa, where thousands of the inhabitants were 
killed. Napoleon sought to invade Constantinople, the stronghold of the 
Ottomans, but was stopped at the city of Akka. A great battle ensued and 
the Ottomans succeeded in defeating the French army with the help of 
the English fleet. It was a turning point for Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Egypt and Syria. Ahmed Pasha al Jazzar was able to defeat Napoleon, 
who was unable to maintain control over Akka. 

In 1799, Napoleon commissioned Pierre Jacotin, a French architect 
and cartographer, to create detailed maps of the countries he intended 
to occupy. He thus prepared the maps, most notably those depicting 
Palestine, in about six prints. The Jacotin map is considered to be 
the first detailed map of Palestine. It was drawn on a scientific basis 
premised on measuring instruments used in the 19th century. This map, 
which measures 1: 100000, contains a specification for heights and the 
names of places in both Arabic and French. He continued working on 
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these maps, known today as the Jacotin Atlas, for several years, even after 
Napoleon withdrew from the region. They were published in 1826. This was 
the first time Palestine had its own maps. It is Napoleon’s only contribution to 
Palestine. This atlas is in my private collection. 

While the Ottomans occupied Palestine for four centuries, Palestine was 
almost neglected by them. They did not give it the attention it deserves. 

In the 19 th century, Westerners turned their attention to the Holy Land. 
Jerusalem was divided between consuls, each of whom had great influence. 
Books of travelers got published, and photographs, drawings, maps and 
postcards appeared. 


I will firstly talk about the books of travelers. These books showed great 
interest in the history of the Torah, and were particularly preoccupied with 
proving its stories and everything that relates to it. Of course, these books 
lacked credibility, because the things they wanted to prove were all false. If 
we contemplate a map of Jerusalem, we will find an imagination of what the 
place was like at the time of the Torah. As such, the map is detached from 
reality. Afterwards came the Palestine Exploration Fund, a London-based 
British association founded in 1865 under the patronage of Queen Victoria of 
England. In its research, the Fund became preoccupied with the Torah period 
and sought to prove it. It then grew more scientific, and it survives to this day. 


I remember some of the painters who presented their works in this context, 
including the artist Bart Lev, who has a painting that depicts Jerusalem 
and is somewhat realistic. There is also the artist, David Wilkie, who was 
accompanied by the Sheikh from Yafa to Jerusalem and has a book that 
depicts Palestine at the time. I also remember Louis Ford, who produced 
300 paintings, half of which were on Egypt and the other half on Jerusalem 
and Palestine. There are also the artists who drew pictures of animals, birds, 
natural life and plants. There is also a drawing by the artist, Carl Warner, 
depicting the women of Bethlehem and the city’s caves. The drawings were 
more accurate than the books in documenting the Holy Land. The painter 
would sketch the place with a pencil and then develop the sketch upon 
returning home, which then became a complete painting. 

There are drawings of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by artist Testeram 
Alice, and drawings of the city of Abu Dis, from which one can see the Dead 
Sea to the east and Jerusalem to the west, as well as drawings of the city 
of Silwan, which overlooks Al Aqsa. It was a tiny village at the time, and it 
continues to be the site of clashes with the Israelis. There are also panoramic 
views, including a panoramic view of Jerusalem, and scenes showing how 
the Palestinians used to harvest. 

Now we move on to talking about photography, which was characterized 
by accuracy. It is well known that the beginnings of photography date back 
to 1839. This same year photographers began to come to Jerusalem and 
photograph the city. Of course some pictures from that period were passed 
on to us, and there are other photos that have unfortunately disappeared. 

One of the photographers that photographed Jerusalem is the very famous 
British photographer, Frances Frith. Usually, we can identify the date of the 
picture. Frith produced huge paintings. There is also a painting by Frank Cout 
about Jerusalem and Bethlehem dating back to circa 1860. We can note as 
well that most photography was focused on the holy sites and antiquities. 
There was no interest in the local population, although in 1890 Bonfils 
presented a number of photographs of the local population. 
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Map from the Levant, from 
I bn Hawqal Surat al Ard 
977, from Ludwig Verlag, 
1982. From Hisham al 
Khatib’s collection. 
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Some of the photographers were Armenians, who began practicing 
photography early on. There are also photographs that come from 
members of the American Colony, which owned a studio and 
photographed Jerusalem. The first Palestinian Arab photographer is Khalil 
Raad. He photographed Jerusalem, and had a studio in 1930. Some 
of the most important scenes shot were panoramic scenes of the city. 
Jerusalem is known to be city suitable for such panoramic photography. 
It’s possible for a man standing on the Mount of Olives to photograph the 
entire city. 

I would like to refer to the Madaba map dating back to 877. It is the oldest 
mosaic map in the world, and it was unfortunately documented by Israeli 
writers. I would also like to address the important issue of the old cities 
that lie beneath the modern cities. Old cities are ones that disappear and 
people build on top of them new cities like Deir Alla, which comprises 
seven cities built on top of each other. Old Jerusalem was an entire city, 
but it disappeared and a new city was built on top of it. Charles Wilson 
discovered old Jerusalem. He conducted a survey on a large part of it, 
and authored a book in which he documented all his excavation efforts in 
Jerusalem. The book contains 100 drawings that include all the details. 
The artist William Spensen presented around 50 paintings of the big 
well, which lies directly below Al Aqsa Mosque, where water was stored 
underground. 

We now move on to talk about maps. As the famous saying goes, “the 
history of maps in Jerusalem is the history of maps in the world.” There 
are those who made Arab maps such as the scientist Al Idrisi, who 
completed a map of the Holy Land in the year 1100. The map contains 
most Palestinian cities. He also worked on a very important atlas. We 
should also note the tourist guide books, which gave historical glimpses 
of the region. The most famous one was written by Baedeker. 

As for postcards, they were not of interest to our society, but they 
caught the attention of the West. They contain documentation of all of 
Palestine, where the women of Bethlehem stand out, as well as celebrity 
visits to the region. The pictures were usually placed alongside flowers. 
The inhabitants of the Holy Land used to make postcards and decorate 
them with dried flowers up until the Israeli occupation of Palestine in 
1967. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund was behind the efforts dedicated to the 
rediscovery of modern Jordan, east of the river. Charles Wooden made 
a map of Jordan, and the Jordan Valley. It was one of the first scientific 
maps of Jordan. There is also a map of the Moab area dating back to 
1830. Most of the people who created maps of Jordan were motivated by 
their interest in the Hijaz railway. 

We should also note Alois Musil or Sheikh Musa, who came to the 
region and made maps of it and authored many books, including a book 
on Petra that comes in three large volumes. He is the man behind the 
discovery of many desert palaces, including the palace of Amra. 

As for Sinai, it was an important part of the Holy Land. However, nobody 
cared about it because of the security situation. James MacDonald made 
drawings and photographs of Al Aqsa Mosque, and one of the most 
important photographs he took was one of Sinai. 
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Postcard commemorating 
the visit of the German 
Kaiser, 1898. From Hisham 
al Khatib’s collection. 
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Arabic map of the Holy 
Land, from Abraham 
Ortelius, Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, 1570 ( a 1964 
facsimile copy). From 
Hisham Khatib’s collection. 
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Portrait of Karimeh Abbud by Studio C. Sawides, Haifa, Palestine. Undated. 









































Karimeh Abbud 

First Palestinian Arab Woman 
Photographer (Palestine 1893-1940) 


Darat al Funun presented the first comprehensive exhibition of 
photographs by Karimeh Abbud, the first Palestinian and the first 
Arab woman photographer to set up her own studio in the early 
20th century Palestine. 

The prints shown were from researcher Ahmad Mrowat’s collection, 
which only came to light in 2006. Unarchived and not always 
dated, the collection includes not just images taken by Karimeh 
Abbud, but also photographs from her family album, some of 
those albums themselves, letters, and her camera. Her portraits 
and social landscapes form an important historical record of life 
in Palestine in the early 1920s and 1930s. The exhibition also 
included a short documentary film on Karimeh’s life and work by 
Mahasen Nasser Eldin. 

Born in Bethlehem in 1893, “Karimeh Abbud stands out as a 
different kind of photographer in Palestine. Not only was she the 
first woman professional photographer, but she was also among 
the first in the region to set aside European-style traditions in 
portrait art and photography. It is thanks to her portraits that 
viewers catch a glimpse of a different aura in her photographs. This 
is the aura of normality of people appearing at their best, but within 
a middle-class context. Appearing at their best means the portraits 
reflect their dreams and aspirations, and in their case, they are the 
aspirations to be normal. They are neither dignified rulers, generals, 
pashas or religious clerics; nor do they resemble biblical scenes 
or the ethnographic obsessions of European viewers. It is thanks 
to the work of this pioneering woman photographer that faces 
of Palestinians before their catastrophe of 1948 show kindness, 
simplicity and tranquillity. ”* 

*lssam Nassar, Early Local Photography in Palestine: The Legacy of Karimeh 
Abbud, Jerusalem Quarterly 46, Summer 2011.) 

All images courtesy of The Ahmad Mrowat Collection. 




‘Restored Pictures’ (2012), 22 mins. Documentary film by Mahasen Nasser-Eldin. 
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First Palestinian Arab Woman Photographer 



4 

Exhibition view. 


5 

A selection of portraits in 
landscape format from 
Karimeh Abbud’s archive, 
including several of her 
family members. 


6 

Portrait of Karimeh Abbud 
holding an album of family 
photographs. Undated. 


7 

Portrait of Karimeh Abbud 
with her cousin Mateel. 
Undated. 


8 

Copy of an advertisement 
taken out by Karimeh Abbud 
in Al Karmel Newspaper, 
Palestine, 1924. 
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9 

Exhibition view. 


10 

A selection of portraits 
of women from Karimeh 
Abbud’s archive, including 
studio portraits as well as 
several portraits of family 
and loved ones. 


11 

Portrait of unidentified 
family. Undated. 


12,13, 14 

Variations of a portrait of 
her cousin Mateel, with her 
dress hand-coloured in pink 
and blue in two different 
variations. Undated. 
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15 

Portrait Karimeh took of 
her father, Reverend Said 
Abbud. Undated. 


16, 17 

Studio stamp Karimeh 
used on the back of the her 
images, many printed in 
carte postale format, and 
a handwritten note on the 
back of a 1917 photograph 
of her brother Karim 
addressed to her beloved 
cousin Mateel. 


18 

Portrait of two unidentified 
young women. Undated. 
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Issam Nassar 


Photography is a modern invention that dates back to the 19th 
century. Its discovery was officially announced in Paris in 1839. 



Dr. Issam Nassar is an 
academic and Palestinian 
historian specializing in the 
history of the Middle East and 
the history of photography. 

He is Associate Professor of 
History at the University of 
Illinois, Research Fellow at the 
Institute of Jerusalem Studies 
and co-editor of the Hawliyat 
Al Quds (Jerusalem Annals). 

He taught at the University of 
California, Berkeley in 2006, 
Bradley University between 2003 
and 2006, and the University 
of Jerusalem between 1998 
and 2003. He published a 
number of articles and studies. 
He also published the book, 
Different Snapshots: Early 
Local Photography in Palestine 
(1850-1948), and co-authored the 
book Karimeh Abbud: Pioneer 
of Feminist Photography in 
Palestine (1893-1940). 


Text of the lecture held at Darat al Funun 

Photography was strongly present in Palestine from the start. The 
year that the invention of the camera was announced, the French 
Ministry of Culture hired photographers and sent them to various 
regions and countries to visually document scenes from around the 
world. Among the few places selected from the Middle East or the 
Ottoman region at the time were Egypt and Palestine. 

Thus, four pictures of Palestine were in our possession in 1839, 
but they got lost. Photography was complex and difficult, and the 
production of the photograph was a unique process. The concepts of 
the negative and reproduction had not yet emerged. 

The world’s oldest photograph of Palestine dates back to 1844. In 
the 19th century, there was a tremendous interest in photographing 
Palestine amongst European photographers, because Palestine, 
and the city of Jerusalem in particular, as well as Bethlehem and 
Nazareth, were sacred cities for Christians. In the Protestant 
world, European interest was directed towards understanding the 
Bible based on the topography of the Holy Land. Thus, the idea 
of documenting certain sites associated with evangelical texts 
dominated photography. It is perhaps surprising that the first picture 
taken of Palestine shows a fig tree, because there is a text in the 
Bible that alludes to a story that Jesus told about a fig tree. One 
person researched this text, and presented a book about it. He was 
accompanied by a photographer from the Palestine Exploration Fund 
in Britain. 

There are other reasons why Palestine is an interesting destination 
for photographers. Some were motivated by the desire to explore 
the world’s different regions, and the customs and traditions of its 
peoples, etc. According to one incomplete study published in the 
1980s, about 280 European photographers had appeared in Palestine 
in the 19th century as of 1888, the date when Kodak produced the 
light camera, which is more easily carried and used in photography. 
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A group of photographers came to Palestine in that period. Some of them 
were very famous English, French, Scottish and German photographers, 
such as Francis Frith, who photographed himself in a costume in which 
he appeared to be Turkish; Frances Belford, who appeared with the British 
Crown Prince during his visit to the Ottoman lands; and Augustus Salzmann 
in the 1850s. Notably, the works of these photographers focused on the 
same places. The site derived its importance based on its significance in the 
European imagination. This is exemplified by the Dome of the Rock, which 
was photographed by most photographers who came to Palestine. The idea 
revolved around photographing what they called Solomon’s Temple. 

A photography movement subsequently emerged in the Middle East. 

The first person to open a studio in Istanbul was German photographer 
Hammerschmidt. Armenian photographers trained under him, and some 
of them became very famous, such as the Abdallah brothers. After the 
German photographer left, they took over the studio and became the 
official photographers of Sultan Abdul Aziz, and later continued to be official 
photographers until the reign of Sultan Abdul Majid. Afterwards, they moved 
to Egypt and opened a photography studio there. 

There were other studios in the region owned by Europeans, such as 
the Bonfils family, which settled in Lebanon. Trade relations between the 
photographers created links between them. The idea of photographing 
“types of people” emerged in Europe, meaning that there was an interest 
in people belonging to certain sects or groups known in the European 
imagination, such as the Samaritans. 

It is noteworthy that a number of photographers did not bother to provide 
true and accurate explanations of the pictures they captured. This is 
exemplified by two pictures from the Bonfils studio in Beirut. In both 
pictures, the same person appears wearing the same clothes. But he is 
described as the greatest rabbi of Jerusalem in one of them, and as an 
upholsterer in Jerusalem in the other! 

The natives of the country began to appear in the photos as representations 
of certain types of people, and they were paid to wear certain clothes. We 
were not aware who these people were and did not know anything about 
them. It did not take time for photography to reach the local community. 

The first local photographers in the Ottoman state were the Abdullah 
brothers. They were Armenians, and the Armenian people had a strong 
connection with the Ottoman Empire. Yisay Grabidian, an Armenian 
infatuated with photography, came from Turkey. He was in correspondence 
with the Abdullah brothers about the various photography techniques. 
Grabidian came to Jerusalem in the early second half of the 19th century 
and began to experiment with different photographic methods. In 1862, the 
Armenian Patriarch died in Jerusalem and Grabidian was elected to replace 
him. He found this problematic because the position of patriarch would 
not allow him the freedom and mobility to practice photography. Therefore, 
he decided to devote his efforts to teaching photography in Jerusalem, 
and indeed he taught a group of youth, and a group of pioneering 
photographers graduated from his school. There was another school in 
Switzerland that taught chemistry to Armenians, and there was an evident 
inclination towards this new craft amongst the Armenian community. 
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Karimeh Abbud. 
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One of Grabidian’s students, photographer Garabed Krikorian, was 
the first to open a photography studio in Jerusalem circa 1885. We 
can say that he became a local professional, and his main interest was 
the pilgrims’ market. Khalil Raad, the first Arab photographer in the 
region who was not Armenian, trained in his studio. He later opened his 
own studio opposite Krikorian, and they became competitors. Other 
photographers appeared in that same period, in the last decade of the 
19th century. Issa Swabini from the city of Jaffa was one of them. 

Perhaps the competition between Krikorian and Raad prompted their 
experimentation with different fields of photography. Krikorian was more 
specialized in studio photography, while Khalil Raad was taking pictures 
of different parts of the country, as well as photographing people inside 
their homes. 

Photographers used to catalog their photographs, and gradually, 
vendors selling chemical materials and film started appearing, such as 
the Hanania brothers in Jerusalem. Armenian photographers included 
Yusuf Tomyan, who made an advertisement inviting the public to visit 
the studio. Pilgrims liked to be photographed dressed in local costumes. 
Travelers’ books contain descriptions of how people would dress and 
practice photography back then. There was also a focus on the “types of 
people” that inhabited the Holy Land, which was part of the commercial 
process. Interestingly, with the emergence of a Palestinian middle class, 
the advent of modernity in the late Ottoman period and the emergence 
of urban centers, we notice that local groups started imitating foreigners. 
They would photograph themselves wearing traditional costumes. This is 
exemplified by a picture of Aida Krikorian’s mother, where she is dressed 
as a bedouin, despite being from Jerusalem. 

Up until then, photography was considered a masculine practice 
found in specific Palestinian cities, such as Jerusalem, Yafa, Haifa, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and Nablus. Photography began to spread 
gradually, while also being impacted by the British Mandate since 
Palestine was transformed from a group of districts associated with 
the Ottoman Empire to a state apparatus of its own, albeit under the 
British Mandate government. New needs certainly emerged, such as 
the issuance of identity cards, which was imposed circa 1920. This is 
associated with photography and the traditional roles performed by 
photographers. Gradually, photographers emerged that were specialized 
in photographing deceased people, whose families liked to remember 
them by keeping their photographs. 

However, we note that there was a very limited role for women, which 
was unknown and invisible to the public. The first woman to practice 
photography in Palestine was Elizabeth Fenn, the wife of Palestine’s 
British Consul around the mid-19 th century. She adopted some of the 
Jewish and English immigrants and taught them photography. Another 
one was Um Aida Krikorian who participated in the manual coloring of 
photographs in her husband’s studio. There was also Dawood Abdu £ s 
sister, Margo Abdu, who would do the photography herself. 

What distinguishes Karimeh Abbud in this context is that she is the first 
woman to practice the profession by opening her own studio and not as 
a hobby or as an assistant to her husband or brother. Karimeh Abbud 
would publicize herself as a photographer and greet customers at her 
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Portrait of a young couple, 
probably her sister Lydia 
and husband. Undated. 


3 

Portrait of an unidentified couple. 
Undated. 
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home in Bethlehem, and express her willingness to visit the women in 
their homes. She also photographed male relatives and acquaintances, 
as exemplified by the pictures she took of her father. 

Karimeh Abbud was the daughter of a priest who came from South 
Lebanon. She moved with her father when he was appointed in Nazareth. 
Since she came from outside the area, there was no great social pressure 
on her. It also helped that Lutheranism was a very small sect, so inter¬ 
marriages were uncommon. This enabled Karimeh Abbud to become the 
first professional Arab woman photographer. In her job advertisement, 
Karimeh Abbud says she trained in photography under a professional 
photographer, but we do not know who he was. We lack documentation 
of it. However, we do have documentation showing that her father 
bought her a camera when she was 17 years old, and that she loved 
photography. In the picture, Karimeh Abbud appears with her camera, 
and there is a signature with the name Cephides, which is the Greek 
equivalent of the name used by a photographer from the Saba family. 
Saba could be the photographer who taught Karimeh. 

Her practice mainly took the form of portraiture, and she would shoot 
in her own house or the houses of other people. The idea of portraiture 
was influenced by European plastic arts, and the photographs mimicked 
paintings in imbuing the person who was the subject of the photograph 
with an air of importance. We notice that Karimeh’s photographs of 
her father seem to represent a tradition that mimics famous paintings, 
where the important man appears in the picture engaged in an 
activity associated with his own profession. In this case, Karimeh’s 
father appears to be carrying the Bible. In the portraits of some of the 
Samaritans, the rabbi appears, carrying in his hand the Old Torah and so 
on. This tradition was largely absent from her photographs of women, 
except for portraits of her cousin Lydia, who appears in a large number 
of Karimeh’s photographs. Karimeh appears to have been practicing 
new techniques with the help of Lydia. This was a universal tradition, 
unspecific to Karimeh Abbud. 

Karimeh passed away before the Nakba. Her photographs were lost for 
a long time, and no one knew of her work. The first time I heard about 
Karimeh Abbud was from my friend, Akram Zaatari. I tried to find her 
work by contacting people from Nazareth and others from her family, but 
I did not succeed at the time. Then I found a book by an Israeli historian, 
which included pictures signed with the name, “Lady Photograph.” 

The historian invented a history for Lady Photograph, saying that she 
was a Jewish immigrant. There were still some doubts until traces of 
Karimeh Abbud’s collection started to appear. Of course, the problem 
was associated with Israeli robbery of Palestinian homes. An Israeli, who 
used to sell vintage collections, found Karimeh’s albums and managed 
to contact and exchange items with Mr. Ahmad Mrowat from Nazareth. 

It took us a while until we found documented information about Karimeh 
Abbud. To this day, we continue to acknowledge her significant work and 
contributions. 
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Portrait of an unidentified 
woman. Undated. 


5 

Portrait of an unidentified 
woman (most likely her 
sister Lydia). Undated. 


6 

Portrait of an unidentified 
woman with hand painted 
tree. Undated. 
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Libraries in Jerusalem before Al Khalidi Library 

We do not possess information about libraries in the city of Jerusalem prior to 
the Byzantine period. However, we do have material on an enormous library 
established by Emperor Hadrian during the Byzantine period that was an 
extension to the church he founded in the city in 543. It was named Nia Maria. 
We believe that a series of libraries existed in the city’s various monasteries 
during this period, and the profession of copying gospels flourished. 

History books have preserved some of the scattered information about the 
city’s libraries. Any talk of libraries in Palestine prior to the 3 rd century AH is 
not possible, notwithstanding the existence of a number of Quran copies 
in ancient mosques since the first century AH. In this regard, Ibn al Qalansi 
refers to the Ottoman Qurans sent by the Caliph Uthman bin Affan to the 
Islamic provinces in the year 30 AH (651 AD), including the Quran sent to 
Tabariya in Palestine. There is no doubt that numerous copies of this Quran 
have been made and placed in the mosques of Palestine, particularly in 
Al Aqsa Mosque. 

In this respect, we can refer to a library built by Charlemagne in Abbasid 
Jerusalem during the reign of Harun Al Rashid that was attached to a 
monastery and a hostel for pilgrims. It is also possible to refer to a Fatimid 
library associated with the Fatimid House of Science that was built in Fatimid 
Jerusalem. Moreover, the presence of a number of schools in Abbasid 
Jerusalem necessitated the existence of bookcases. 

This review would not be just without accounting for Al Aqsa Mosque, 
the first home to Islamic sciences in the city. Al Aqsa contained a lot of 
bookcases, particularly the extensive Quran bookcases mentioned in history 
books and travelogues of geographers. These collections saw their painful 
end during the Crusader invasion in 1099, as did the inhabitants of the city. 

In the post-Crusades period, Saladin undertook a dual mission in Jerusalem 
after having retrieved it from the Crusaders. He sought the restoration of the 
city’s demographic identity on the one hand and the restoration of its cultural 
identity on the other. He established two schools, Al Salhiyya school and 
Al Khanka al Salhiyya, and both played an important role in scientific life. 
Sultans, princes and benefactors undertook the same task after Saladin. For 
example, Al Malik al Mu’azzam Issa the built two schools: Al Mu’zzamiya and 
Al Nahawiya. 

But scientific transformations certainly reached a peak by way of a 
massive movement to establish schools in the Mamluk period. About 70 
educational institutions operated in the city, all in an area of less than one 
square kilometer. These schools attracted large numbers of students and 
teachers. They collected a substantial number of books as reserves for 
these institutions. But also, many books were composed in the city, and 
the book industry flourished. Most of the schools during the Mamluk period 
had bookcases. Information is available about some of these in the Waqf 
documents of these schools. 

One certainly cannot complete the survey without mentioning the libraries 
that were associated with mosques and zawaya ( Sufi establishments). I 
can list the names of many libraries that fall in this category. For example, 
al Zawiya al Fakhriya alone had a bookcase containing 10,000 volumes. 
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I should also note that history and travelers books contained information 
referencing the existence of many private libraries in the houses of scholars, 
such as the library of Sheikh Burhan al Din Bin Jama’a (1324-1388), the 
preacher of Al Aqsa Mosque and teacher at Al Salhiyya school, which 
contained rare manuscripts. 


Information on private libraries increased significantly during the Ottoman 
period. The existence of Sharia Court records since the beginning of that 
epoch provided us with excellent material on private libraries in Jerusalem. 
Their owners recorded their numbers and sometimes their names in waqfs 
conceived for their descendants. It is not possible to review the most 
important ones here, but we do remember from these groups the following: 

• The library of Yahya Sharaf al Din bin Mohammad, the famous son of Qadi 
al Salt, Imam of Al Aqsa Mosque (died in 1630). The library was rich with 
books on Fiqh, Hadith, interpretation, language and grammar. 

• The library of Mohammad Sun’ Allah al Khalidi, who was the head scribe 
of the Islamic court in Jerusalem. He died in 1727 and entrusted the 
library to his sons and grandchildren. 

• The library of Sheikh Mohammad bin Mohammed al Khalili, who was the 
Mufti of the Shafi’i madhab (school) in Jerusalem and died in 1734. The 
library was based in Al Baladiyya school, now part of the Al Aqsa Mosque 
Library Collection. 

• The library of Sheikh Ahmad bin Mohammad, known as “the Timer”. He 
was the Mufti of the Hanafi madhab (school) and a teacher at Al Aqsa 
Mosque. He died in 1767. 

• The library of Sheikh Abdul Mu’ti al Khalili, Mufti of the Shafi’i madhab 
(school) in Jerusalem, and one of the scholars of Al Aqsa Mosque. He 
died in 1741. 

• The library of Sheikh Ahmed bin Budair al Oudsi, who died in 1805. He 
was one of the great scholars of Jerusalem, and one of the founders of 
the Budairiyya library. 

• The library of Hassan ibn Abd al Latif al Husseini, Mufti of Jerusalem, 
and one of the most important scholars. He died in 1811. The library 
encompassed a wide range of subjects including medicine, veterinary 
medicine, religion and literature. 

Al Khalidi Library 
1. Cultural environment 

Before speaking about Al Khalidi library, it is necessary to talk about the 
historical situation experienced by the city before its establishment circa 
1900. Western institutions, both civic and religious, invaded Jerusalem half 
a century ago. Western institutions were clustered between the old and new 
city, and among these institutions were the Biblical archaeological research 
institutions, Western schools of several sects, and various theological schools. 

- Library of the Russian Orthodox Association 

- German Protestant Institute of Archaeology (1902) 

- Library of the Dominican Institute for Books and Archaeology (Ecole biblique 

et archeologique frangaise de Jerusalem) (1900) 

- Library of the American School of Oriental Studies (The W.F. Albright Institute 

of Archaeological Research) (1901) 

- Library of the Franciscan Institute (the General Library of the Custody of the 

Holy Land) (1901) 
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Khalidi Library program. 
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Among the libraries that have been reorganized and had some of their 
contents cataloged during this period of Jerusalem’s history is the Orthodox 
Patriarchate Library (Deir Rum), founded in 1865, as well as the Mukhalles 
Library, founded in 1558. 

The second issue lies in escalated Jewish immigration and settlements in 
Jerusalem, and the establishment of a group of religious schools and libraries 
in the city. 

Another dimension to be considered is the issue of modernity, whose 
attributes became manifest in Jerusalem towards the end of the Ottoman 
period, and which produced a movement of enlightenment and openness to 
the world and its cultures, even if there were civilizational challenges. It is true 
that it was too early to speak of globalization, but it was certainly unfolding 
within that context and with all its challenges, especially as far as identity and 
heritage are concerned. Some people remained rooted in their own heritage 
and eschewed the risk of participating in that rapid opening of the economy 
and society, while others jumped at that opportunity. One of the most 
important families that did not hesitate to embrace modernity is Al Khalidi 
family, which brought to the world prominent revolutionary figures at the time 
and embraced modernity towards the end of the Ottoman period. 

2.AI Khalidi family 

It is not important to look at the origins of Al Khalidi family and the story of 
how they are the descendants of Khalid ibn al Walid. It is a difficult subject, 
and this lineage certainly has its honorable aspects. Some historians confirm 
this line of descent while others deny it. The family was known as Al Deiri, 
after the village of Deir close to Nablus, before adopting the name of Al 
Khalidi. Their prominence in Jerusalem most probably coincided with the 
Mamluk period, although there are signs showing that they might have settled 
in Jerusalem before it fell to the Crusaders in 1099. The family members 
worked in various positions in both Cairo and Jerusalem in the Mamluk era. In 
addition to teaching in their schools, several family members were appointed 
as custodians of the two Holy Mosques in Jerusalem and Hebron. 

In the Ottoman period, the family became more prominent. They presided 
over the judiciary in Jerusalem, adopting the Hanafi madhab (school), and 
taught in its schools. However, eventually, Al Khalidis assumed the position of 
head scribe in the Shari’a court. The judge was Turkish, and the head scribe 
was his deputy. This position continued to be occupied by Al Khalidis until the 
end of the Ottoman period, lasting for almost three centuries. 

In the 19 th century, a group of family members took on important 
administrative posts in the Ottoman Empire, including the post of general 
prosecutor in Yafa and Gaza, which was assumed by £ Ali bin Muhammad 
£ Ali. Musa bin Muhammad £ Ali (1832) took on the post of judge in Madinah Al 
Munawwarah and subsequently judge of the province of Anatolia. Mustafa 
bin Musa bin Muhammad £ Ali (1901) took on the post of the judge in Istanbul; 
Yasin bin Mohammed £ Ali (1901), the post of judge in the district of Tripoli; and 
Khalil bin Badr al Din, the post of judge in the district of Mount Simeon and 
Diyarbakir. 

During this period of modernity, social and economic openness, we 
mentioned that Al Khalidi family was one of the first families to join their 
predecessors in eschewing traditional professions in the judiciary. Following 
the same path, they joined the modern civil service after completing modern 
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education. Among them was the first mayor of Jerusalem, Youssef Diya’ Al 
Khalidi (1867), who occupied many posts, including Consul of the city of 
Butte (now part of Georgia) and governor of the province of Mutki in Anatolia. 
He was also the first Palestinian to be appointed as a deputy in the Ottoman 
parliament, and a Professor in Vienna. Al Khalidi was a very resolute and bold 
reformer. 

One of the prominent Khalidis in this period is Rawhi bin Yasin al Khalidi 
(1913), who moved between various posts, including the Ottoman consul in 
Bordeaux. He was also appointed to the Ottoman parliament. He authored 
many works of literature, and he wrote a lengthy essay about Zionism that 
was the first of its kind in the Arabic language. 

3. Establishment of Al Khalidi Library 

Before talking about Al Khalidi Library, we should note that there were 
several family libraries in Jerusalem; most importantly, Al Budairiya Library, 

Al Husseiniya Library, Al Khatib Library, and the libraries of Jarallah, Qutaina, 
Abu Al Saud and Al Fatayani. But the largest and most significant of all was 
Al Khalidi library. 


2 

The Khalidi Library. 


3 

Photo from the opening, 
1900. 
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The Khalidi Library. 


The collection of Khalidi library developed through a group of waqfs that 
began in the form of descendants’ waqfs beginning in the 17 th century, 
followed by waqfs from within the family. The most important person creating 
a waqf for manuscripts, part of which were delivered to Al Khalidi library, is 
Muhammad ibn Sun’ Allah. In 1726, he created a waqf of 560 manuscripts for 
his male descendants. His son, Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Sun’ Allah, 
added 260 manuscripts to his father’s waqf in 1790. 

Rawhi al Khalidi and Yasin al Khalidi made a serious attempt to collect the 
family manuscripts with the intention of establishing the library in 1885. 

The next step came when Mrs. Khadija Khanum bint Musa al Khalidi 
recommended restoring the Baraka Khan Mausoleum (the oldest Mamluk 
building in Jerusalem) and turning it into a public library. Her son, Ragheb 
al Khalidi, took on the execution of his mother’s will. The library collected 
as many as they could of the family manuscripts, which were inherited by a 
group of heirs, in addition to supplementary gifts offered by scientists who 
had ties to prominent figures in Al Khalidi family. 
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The library opened in 1900 and printed a catalog that contained 1156 
volumes of manuscripts. It also held large drawings and many unclassified 
and unidentified manuscripts. The collections of other family members were 
later added to the library following their death. The collection grew steadily, 
and printed books were gradually added. It is difficult to specify the exact 
number of manuscripts and publications that remained in the library during 
the British Mandate period. However, the conditions that prevailed after the 
Nakba undermined control over its collections, resulting in the loss of many 
of its books and manuscripts and the deterioration of the state of these 
books as a result of the dispersion of Al Khalidi family members. 

After the year 1967 the library entered a critical stage. The southern part of 
the Mughrabi quarter, adjacent to the library, was destroyed, and the roof 
of part of the library was confiscated to build a center for Rabbi Gorin. Al 
Khalidi family also lost many of its properties in the Mughrabi quarter and 
the Sharaf neighborhood, which was later named as the Jewish Quarter, as a 
result of their confiscation by the Zionist occupation forces. Upon sorting out 
the library’s belongings, it turned out that after all it had been through, it still 
contained 1293 manuscripts and 4704 prints. 

Since its inception and until today, the library has gone through the same 
stages undergone by the Palestinian people—a series of tribulations. 


4. Contents of Al Khalidi Library 

We will ignore the printed books, as our talk will focus on manuscripts. 

• The library contains 1263 manuscripts, 1209 of which are in Arabic, 18 in 

Persian, and 36 in Ottoman Turkish. 

• I published 1970 titles in the library catalogue issued by Al Furqan 

Foundation in London. 

• It is possible to talk at length about the qualities of Al Khalidi library 

manuscripts, but they can be summarized as such: 

- Great awareness about the selection of rare and significant 
manuscripts. 

- Relatively good calligraphy and good paper, especially the Arabic 
paper. 

- They were collected from various places in the Islamic world in light 
of family members’ movement between different places. This was 
apparent from the places in which the manuscripts were copied: the 
cities of the Levant, Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula, Upper Mesopotamia, 
Iraq, Turkey, Africa and Eastern Europe. 

- The collection covers Islamic sciences, which is both the longest 
and the most extensive in number (especially Hanafi jurisprudence), 
followed by Arab sciences, the Hadith, the fundamentals of religion, 
Quranic sciences, Sufism, Sharia sciences, logic and astronomy. 

It also contains fewer manuscripts in various sciences, including 
interpretation, prophetic praise, biography, virtues and judgment, 
medicine, music, animals and politics, in addition to a range of library 
permissions, and various subjects. It also includes a collection of 
Qurans, some of them very beautiful. 

- The oldest manuscripts’ copying dates are from the year 1027, and the 
most recent date back to 1932. There is also an undated manuscript 
from the 4 th century AH (10 th century AD). 

- It spans various types of Arab calligraphy, and several kinds of inks, 
paper, binding and sewing. 
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- Al Khalidi library is characterized by an abundance of rare manuscripts, 
a quality which puts it in the first ranks among its counterparts. It 

has 288 rare manuscripts, and it contains a second copy or a copy 
handwritten by the author, of 112 manuscripts. 

- The most famous manuscripts handwritten by the author are: Majmu’at 
al-Sabki (1340-1348), Qisas al-Anbiya ’ by Abi Adasa al- Maqdisi (1452 
AD), Jala’ al-Afkar fi Si rat al Mukhtar by al-Bilbisi (1520), al-Ash bah 
wal-Natha’er by Ibn Najim al-Masri (1562), and Bast al-Makal by al- 
Shranibhaly (1620). 

- There is also a good number (250 manuscripts), which have been 
corrected by the author, or were compared to the author’s copy and 
were not included in the group of rare manuscripts. 

- The collection includes works by more than 720 scientists who have 
been identified, including a group of unknown scientists. Al Khalidi 
collection thus adds to the group of prominent authors an additional 
number. 

- The collection includes the names of 536 copyists. 

- The margins of the manuscripts contain important information: the 
readings and notes, the speakers, personal comments, the date of 
acquisition of the manuscript and its transfer between different owners, 
the places between which the manuscript has been transferred, how it 
reached the hands of one of the sons of Al Khalidi, ending with the date 
when it reached the library. The footnotes contain a lot of information 
about Al Khalidi family, including dates, births, deaths, inheritances, 
sale and purchase of properties and dates of when Al Khalidis 

lived next to al-Azhar, pilgrimage dates and more. It also includes 
genealogies of family members and texts of manuscripts’ waqfs. 
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The Khalidi Library. 
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Excerpts from of the trust 
deed by Muhammad 
Sanallah Al Khalidi creating 
the Khalidiyyah manuscript 
collection trust (waqfieh), 
Hijri 1201 (1786 AD). 


7 

Photo from the 
opening,1900. From right: 
Hajj Raghib Al Khalidi, 
Sheikh Taher al Jaza’ireh 
(from Damascus), Sheikh 
Musa Shafiq Al Khalidi, 
Sheikh Khalil Al Khalidi, 
Sheikh Muhammad Al 
Habbal (from Beirut). 
Library of Congress, 
(citation). 
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The beginning: 

The journey of the Palestinian press began in the early 20 th century. Its 
delayed start owed to the policy of Turkification and the suppression of 
the Arabic language under Ottoman rule. The year 1908 is considered a 
starting point for the press in Palestine, following the declaration of the 
new Ottoman constitution, which introduced certain freedoms. 

That year saw the emergence of 15 newspapers—political, literary, 
comic and school-affiliated, 12 of which were published in Jerusalem 
and 3 in Haifa. One of the most important political newspapers 
published that year was Al Karmil in Haifa, followed by Falastin in 1911. 
The number of newspapers published in Palestine reached a total of 36 
towards the beginning of World War I in 1914. At the time, there were 
no Hebrew newspapers. The Jews in Palestine did not yet know written 
Hebrew, and they were a minority compared to the Arab population 
(Muslim and Christian). 

Nationalists used the literary press as an entry point to politics. 

Al Asma’i, owned by Hanna Abdullah Al Issa, was the first literary 
newspaper in Jerusalem. Owned by Khalil Beidas, Al Nafa’is al 
Asriyyah, which was the most famous literary magazine, began 
publishing, and Palestinians’ contribution to the short story, poetry and 
translation was manifest early on. Their interest in culture and literature 
became evident when Al Manhal magazine was published in 1913. 

From the beginning, the press undertook the mission of resisting 
Zionism. In 1908, Al Karmil newspaper, owned by Najib Nassar, 
was the first to warn the Arabs about the dangers of Zionism and 
its intentions to steal the land. Falastin newspaper followed suit in 
1911. Owned by Issa al Issa, Falastin out-lived all other Palestinian 
newspapers. It survived till 1967 and later on merged with Al Manar 
newspaper. It continues to be issued in Amman to this day under 
the name Ad Dustoor. The newspaper was established in Yafa as a 
platform for challenging the Ottoman authorities. For example, on 
30 August 1913, Falastin newspaper published a poem by Shaykh 
Suleiman al Farouqi, which revealed the leniency of the Ottomans in 
the face of covert land sales to the Jews. Addressing Najib Al Asfar, 
who asked for the concession of Chiflik (farm) land on behalf of a 
Jewish company, he wrote: 
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Al Asfar tribe, stop deceiving us 

We will not be tricked into trading our land for money 

The intention of the Jews is not obscure 

They are people with all the money 

Oh rulers, what do you say, what is wrong with you? 

Is it not the time for you to wake up and become aware? 

The enemies have benefitted from your silence 

Can we get a word from you, so we are satisfied and they take off? 

Then the Ottoman Caliph said: 

Oh Britain, are you happy to see our lands get sold and confiscated? 


Nationalist political poetry had its readers, and it was published in 
newspapers, as well as literary and cultural magazines. The latter grappled 
with politics through literature in order to express and encourage nationalist 
sentiments. 

The Arab-Palestinian press that was published under Ottoman rule 
disappeared during the years of World War I (1914), at a time when the 
Arabs were desperate to express their disappointments and to expose 
the conspiracies and false promises of the colonial powers. The latter 
include the Sykes-Picot Agreement (1916) between the French and British 
colonizers, and then the ill-fated Balfour Declaration of 1917, under which 
Britain bestowed upon Jews the right to establish a “national home for 
the Jewish people “ in Palestine. The Balfour Declaration remained on the 
agenda of the Palestinian press until 1948, and it is considered the most 
dangerous promise betraying the Arabs after they fought alongside Britain 
in World War I. Al Muqattam newspaper in Cairo was the first to publish 
the text of the Balfour Declaration, at the same time as the foreign press, 
because its editor was a collaborator. 


The Palestinian Press under the British Mandate 
The new environment 

An international resolution was issued in San Remo on April 25, 1920, in the 
light of which Britain became officially responsible for the implementation 
of the Balfour Declaration in Palestine. The resolution hastened the 
appointment of the first High Commissioner in the Civil Administration 
(Herbert Samuel) who was a Jew. 

With this new reality, that is, with the emergence of the British Mandate over 
Palestine, some of the old Palestinian newspapers resumed publishing. The 
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most significant were >4/ Karmil and Falastin, which provided a platform 
for patriots. In the 1920s, the growth of the press was remarkable. Forty- 
eight newspapers were published in Palestine, including political, literary 
and economic newspapers. One of the most prominent developments was 
the publication of daily political newspapers, the first of which was Lisan 
al Arab. The newspaper promoted British politics, which is why the Arabs 
called it “Lisan al Akrab” (“The Scorpion’s Tongue”). Al Sirat al Mustaqim, 
owned by Sheikh Abdullah al Qalqili, was also amongst the most important 
newspapers. The literary press and school magazines flourished, which 
contributed to the flourishing of the Arabic language. The number of 
newspapers published between 1919 and 1948 reached a total of 241 
publications, signifying Palestinians’ interest in the press. It was indeed 
necessary at the time (especially the political press). These newspapers 
served as platforms for the national movement, thus recording its activities 
(both positive and negative). 


The Agenda 

It is necessary to think about the most significant issues the press and 
the national movement incorporated into their agenda at this critical 
stage, where the Palestinian identity and national movement were still 
taking shape. In this context, the press was an important means of 
communication. 

Right from the start, the press was covering events and participating in 
them. The Jerusalem revolt (also called “Habbet al Quds”) broke out in 
1920, followed by one in Yafa. The press covered the demonstrations 
that erupted during the Muslims’ celebration of the seasonal festival of 
the Prophet Moses. The celebration was held annually and attracted 
people from the Arab villages around Jerusalem, who carried flags 
and were accompanied by a musical ensemble. The celebration was 
supplanted with great rage and victims fell. It was stated in the press 
that: “the demonstrators raised anti-Zionist and anti-British slogans and 
chanted songs proclaiming the Arabs countries (to be) ours from Syria 
to Baghdad.” They also condemned the Sykes-Picot agreement and the 
Balfour Declaration. 

The press further stated that politicians and journalists participated in 
the procession and passed in front of the municipality. The mayor of 
Jerusalem, Musa Kazim al Husseini, delivered a speech that fueled the 
enthusiasm of the people who rejected Jewish immigration, the covert 
sale of land to Jews and the establishment of a Jewish national homeland. 
On May 4, 1921, Falastin newspaper wrote about the rejection of the 
Balfour Declaration. Addressing the public, it said: “Citizen of Palestine, 
you have the final say.” Such writings were considered provocative by 
the authorities, and the newspaper was suspended for two months. 
Newspapers were often punished with the publication of a blank front 
page. An article was written encouraging resilience: “We, Zionism and 
its supporters are all to blame.” It continued: “Are you satisfied with your 
situation? O Arab, you are part of a majority that owns the country. I ask 
you to safeguard the blessed land.” It further wrote, urging citizens to 
cling to the jobs that the Jews tried to steal from the Arabs: “The national 
employee must stay in his job and with the same force. The country is 
yours so carry on.” 
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In 1922, the press documented the visit of a Palestinian delegation to 
London, during which they raised their demands. The latter were published 
in the newspapers and included: “The establishment of a national 
government, hindering the establishment of a Jewish national homeland, 
the cessation of Jewish immigration and the return to Ottoman laws until 
a national government is established.” The press and the people refused 
to participate in the Legislative Council, which was founded by the British 
authority while the delegation was in London. The press published a letter 
addressed to the High Commissioner, stating: “The nation unanimously 
agreed on rejecting the Legislative Council. Journalists, whose job in our 
country is no different from that of brave soldiers, have also expressed their 
rejection. The free journalist fights ignorance and tyranny face-to-face.” 

The press challenged the British authorities. It tried to educate and alert the 
people and it published the names of those cooperating with the Mandatory 
authorities, forcing the majority of them to resign. Falastin wrote: “The 
British entered Palestine as liberators, not as conquerors.” 

Prior to their arrival, they had given promises. Then the newspaper 
congratulated the nation that withdrew from the Legislative Council and 
wrote: “Congratulations to the nation that bets on its greatness and honor,” 
forcing the government to abolish the Legislative Council, which would have 
had a Jewish majority. 


Lobbying and Power Struggle 

Since the press mirrored what was going on in society, it was affected at 
this stage (1923-1925) by the general political stagnation of the national 
movement and its ineffectiveness. 

Two political blocs fought for leadership in Jerusalem: The Al Husseini 
family that controlled the city council (Majliseen) and the Nashashibi 
family (the opposition). This rivalry had a negative impact on the national 
movement, as it diminished the chances of winning for other leaders in 
the country during the British Mandate. The Al Husseini family held the 
two most important Islamic posts in Palestine during the Mandate period, 
namely the Fatwa post and the presidency of the Supreme Islamic Council. 
Meanwhile, the Al Nashashibi family retained the post of mayor. The press 
of the 1920s was biased in favor of one or the other of these political blocs 
and shaped by their power struggles, which often undermined the national 
movement. At the time, people recognized the importance of the press to 
the national movement as a platform for communicating with the population 
and influencing public opinion. 

This caught the attention of the British authorities. In 1929, following the 
famous Al Buraq uprising, a report of the Shaw Committee stated: “The 
Palestinian farmers were more politically aware than many Europeans, 
although the illiteracy rate was high among them.” This confidential report 
was issued after the Committee got sent to Palestine to investigate the 
state of affairs: “Palestinians meeting in popular cafes were surrounded by 
schoolchildren asking them to read the newspapers to them, to find out 
what was going on in terms of national events aimed at resisting the British 
occupation and Jewish immigration.” As a result, the government put in 
place a strict law to limit the publication of articles, which it described as 
“fiery”, and it continued amending the law until it issued the press law in 
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1933, which targeted journalists and undermined freedom of expression. 

Despite the problems at this stage of political crystallization, the press was 
able to play a leading role when it tried to reconcile rival leaders and resolve 
their disputes. The editors-in-chief met at a conference on 8/9/1924 and set 
up a code of honor. They called for resisting sectarian and personal strife 
and advocated national reconciliation. This came after people had enough 
of the rivalry between individuals competing for the leadership. 

Journalists renewed their attempts at intervening positively between 
political leaders in several conferences, including a three-day conference 
held in Yafa (1927) and attended by representatives of Al Karmil, Falastin, 
Mir’at Al Sharq, Al Yarmouk, Al Jamaa Al Arabiya, Al Sirat al Mustaqim, Sawt 
al Haq and Al Zahra newspapers. They emphasized the need for mutual 
respect despite differences of opinion, which paved the way for the Fourth 
Palestinian Conference (1928) after it was frozen for six years in the light of 
disputes amongst leaders. 



The press played a positive, leading role in the midst of numerous problems 

between leaders and biased journalists until the end of the 1920s. At the 

time, there were political, social, economic and cultural issues on the press 

agenda, including those related to the economic crisis that ravaged society 

between 1925-1928: the state of poor Arab workers and peasants, the 

refusal of Jews to employ them, and the building of settlements, which 

Britain encouraged and facilitated. i 

Poet Ibrahim Toukan. 

In this context, Al Karmil wrote to farmers, saying: “Come, let us renew 
our freedom and walk down the path of renaissance under the leadership 
of the Arab Economic Renaissance Association. It is a guarantor for the 
improvement of the social and economic situation and the achievement 
of an urban and agricultural renaissance.” Al Jamaa Al Arabiya wrote: 

“The government must not agree to the transfer of any leased agricultural 
land until after it is convinced that the tenant will still have enough land to 
support himself and his family.” 


During this period, the newspapers created new sections to defend the 
working class. They explained their suffering and oppression in relation 
to the increase of Jewish immigration to Palestine. The inflow of Jewish 
immigrants put a strain on housing, storage and basic necessities, and their 
concentration in cities, especially in Haifa and Yafa, resulted in a housing 
crisis and high rents. Rent prices in Haifa quadrupled. The press also 
added sections dealing with social problems, including women’s issues. 
There were two groups divided on the subject of women’s role in public 
life, and the issue of wearing hijab. Both men and women wrote in these 
sections. The press was preoccupied with publishing articles that would 
prepare women for life. They also used to publish the names of those 
who graduated from sewing courses in the cities, as this was an important 
qualification for women in the 1920s. 


Balfour’s Visit 

One of the most important events dealt with by the press up until 1948 
was the Balfour Declaration. The visit of Lord Balfour, the architect of this 
ominous promise, and the opening of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
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in 1925, attracted substantial coverage by the press, which advocated and 
committed to boycotting the declaration. The newspapers appeared to be 
mourning the day of his arrival, and Al Karmil newspaper wrote, “To the Lord 
Balfour, I think that your country excuses me if I say you are not welcome. 
Your Honor, you shall see a wretched nation and a people praying in 
mosques, whose strength has perished. You are a politician who must be 
mocking what you see and hear. Your promise has planted the seeds of 
misery and political conflict.” Such nationalist statements, demonstrations 
and boycotts of Lord Balfour rendered his visit a failure, forcing him to travel 
to Damascus, where he also saw failure and was forced to flee to Beirut. 

The curse of the Arabs haunted him until his death. Falastin newspaper 
wrote on March 23, 1930: “Balfour died, and his promise should die with 
him”. The writer continued, addressing Balfour: “Just as you stood on the 
Mount of Olives, watching Al Aqsa Mosque from afar, we keep our eyes on 
your grave and say God forgive Balfour for he was guilty.” 

The 1930s is considered the second and most important phase under the 
British Mandate. The press had progressed in number and professionalism, 
and it improved its printing, output, writing and news analysis. This owed 
to the development of culture and education. The Buraq Uprising (1929) 
and its challenges had paved the way to a new nationalist approach after 
the Jews tried to place seats and a curtain in place of the holy Buraq, in 
an attempt to turn the wall into a synagogue. Today, the Jews call it the 
“Wailing Wall”. 

The press covered the incident by exposing the intentions of the Jews. Sawt 
al Shaab wrote about the Buraq incident as a clear and explicit example of 
the Jews’ encroachments over what they do not have the slightest right to, 
and that which not a single Muslim would sacrifice. 

This led to demonstrations and clashes, as well as deaths and injuries 
on both sides. Amongst the dead were the three martyrs: Atta al Zir, 
Mohammad Jamjoom and Fu’ad Hijazi, who were executed on the 17 th of 
June 1930. 

In the third phase (1930-1935), the press followed the revival of the national 
movement and its unity in resisting Anglo-Zionist colonization. The events 
constituted rich material for journalists. The press was subject to increased 
repression from the authorities over their nationalist positions, especially 
after the national movement organized itself in political parties and created 
newspapers that spoke on its behalf. It appeared more committed than the 
press of the 1920s, which was dominated by familial and personal factions. 
The press proved its national role, and journalists were not just intellectuals 
and writers; they took political stances and were involved in national 
activities against Anglo-Zionist colonialism. 

Journalists, writers and poets took part. For example, they bid farewell to 
the Palestinian delegation going to London to negotiate with the British 
government. Among those coming to say goodbye at the railway station 
was poet Ibrahim Tuqan, whose poem was published by the press: 


O delegation, tread safely do not ask the callous 


For those who ask get humiliated even if they reap a thousand upon asking 
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The position of the press, reflected in its blunt condemnation of the 
arrests and prosecution of the fighters and its account of the execution 
of the martyrs following the Buraq uprising, exemplifies the commitment 
of the journalists and their patriotism. Al Yarmouk newspaper wrote: 

“The execution of the martyrs manifests the policy of the declaration (the 
Balfour Declaration); for the blood of the valiant sons of Palestine is but 
the roots of the tree of Arab independence”. Newspapers also conveyed 
the resounding sadness to other Arab countries. 

The government tried to cooperate with the Palestinian press to curb 
the uprising of 1923, which erupted as a reaction to land theft, increased 
Jewish immigration and impoverishment of the people. But the journalists 
challenged the authorities, boycotted British officials, and abided by the 
instructions and decisions of the Palestinian Executive Committee. This 
led the British government to issue the unpopular Emergency Law of 
1923, and particularly Article 19 to curb the influence of the press, which 
stirred certain sentiments amongst the people. In this period, the press 
came to resemble the resistance fighters pursuing the enemy and was 
therefore a source of concern and worry. This was after the Arab press 
developed and came to have correspondents in most of the Palestinian 
cities and villages. In order to lure journalists, the High Commissioner 
held a meeting with them, and they courageously confronted him. The 
owner of Sawt al Shaab newspaper uttered in response: “The incitement 
will continue as long as the Arabs are worried about their endangered 
future.” 

This law extended to Arab newspapers and it was the reason why 
I got banned from entering Palestine. The endangered future of the 
Palestinians was associated with their fear for the land, prompting them 
to resist in various ways. It was manifest in their national activities, 
which foreshadowed the storm to come. On November 12, 1935, a big 
meeting took place in Nablus, which expressed the overwhelming public 
anger over the discovery of large quantities of weapons and ammunition 
hidden in boxes of cement and sent from Belgium to the Jews via the 
port of Yafa. The press focused on this scandal and encouraged the 
public to strike against the government’s complacency and negligence. 
The newspapers published a description of the unfolding national 
activity: “Nablus staged a comprehensive strike denouncing the High 
Commissioner’s policy and rebelling against his laxity. The brave Nation 
Meeting Committee and its free press, which responded to the bold 
national appeal, deplores the attempt to silence the blatant voice of the 
homeland. Long live Palestine”. 

In 1935 the press covered the revolt of Izz ad Din al Qassam, who was 
called “Abu al Wataniya”. The revolt broke out on November 9, 1935, 
and it was described as “the peasants’ revolution” with a constellation of 
comrades from Ya’bud village. The eulogies of national leaders were also 
published. The leader of the Istiqlal Party said in his statement: “We do 
not gather today to commemorate Al Qassam, but rather to condemn the 
British and to testify to the great sacrifice. The people are the owners of 
this country, and the leadership did not lose anything with the martyrdom 
of Al Qassam. It is the people who lost. ” 
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The Great Strike (1936) 

The press played a radical role in the first stage of the revolt, which was 
the strike of 1936. Three to six thousand copies of Falastin and Al Difaa 
newspapers were distributed, and 2-4,000 copies of the rest of the 
daily political newspapers. But the readership multiplied because the 
newspapers were read collectively in cafes and social spaces. 

In this period, the press was involved in the longest strike of all time, which 
lasted for six consecutive months or a total of 176 days. It encouraged 
people to join and classified the strike as the eighth Wonder of the World. 

In response, the authorities increased restrictions on freedom of speech 
and warned journalists, asking them: “not to publish whatever provokes 
or generates trepidation.” The authorities also activated the Emergency 
Law, which induced intense clashes with the patriots. ‘Abdel Ghani al 
Karmi’s article in Falastin newspaper exemplifies their writings: “Speak 
Oh Arab, generations are listening. The time has come for you to destroy 
conspiracies. Our people are afflicted by the British, who devoted their 
empire, conscience and power to serve Zionism and annihilate the Arab 
people.” He encouraged the people, saying, “Make the world understand 
that you are still strong.” 


1937-1939 

Following the revival of the revolt in the second phase (1937-1939) and 
the publication of the Peel Commission’s report, which recommended the 
partition of Palestine on July 7, 1937, the Arab Higher Committee decided 
not to cooperate with the Peel Commission. The press was divided over 
this, reflecting the political division amongst the leaders over cooperation 
with the Peel Commission, and political assassinations occurred. 

The press covered the Arab conferences held that year to support Palestine, 
including the Bloudan Conference, which was attended by 411 delegates 
representing Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, Palestine, East Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia. The newspapers published the news of the Eastern Women’s 
Conference held in Cairo in 1938 at the invitation of Huda Sha’arawi. A 
delegation of 27 Palestinian women participated, including the daughter 
of the martyr Izz ad Din al Qassam and the wives of several Palestinian 
leaders. 

At that time, the press also focused on the killing of Andrews, the mayor 
of Al Jalil (Galilee), which angered the authorities and prompted them to 
imprison hundreds of leaders, revolutionaries and journalists. The press 
was also considered a partner of the guerrillas in the mountains and the 
families who protected the rebels. The press also played a role in protecting 
the peasantry and the revolutionaries. The latter were distinguished by 
their clothing. Unlike the residents of cities who used to wear a tarbush, 
the revolutionaries would put on the hatta and e’gal (worn by the rural 
population). The newspapers published the statement of Diwan al Thawra 
(Revolutionary Council) around the same time as the mosques, which asked 
the people to wear the hatta and e’gal instead of the tarbush to deceive the 
authorities chasing after them. The head of the journalists also wore the 
hatta to express solidarity and delude the authorities. 
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Caricatures 

The function of the press in the Palestinian liberation movement is 
quite impressive. I wrote this and documented it in word and image. 
Caricatures played a role in conveying the message of the revolution 
to the people. The newspapers published the cartoons of the British 
press to expose inhumane practices. One of them was taken from the 
British Daily Mail and published in Faiastin newspaper under the title 
“The crocodile”. Representing Zionism, the crocodile was depicted as 
saying: “Arabs, do not be afraid, I will swallow you gently”. Another one 
portrayed British policy by depicting the image of Weizmann riding a 
donkey and the dialogue that ensues between the two. The donkey says: 
“You are quite heavy, and our path is very difficult.” Weizmann responds: 
“Do not be a fool. Go faster. We have surpassed the obstacle of 1933 
and all that came before. All we have to do now is overcome the obstacle 
of 1936.” 


Detainees and Prisoners in the Press of the Revolution 

There is no doubt that the commitment of the press and its dedication 
to the defense of the homeland was especially evident during the 
Great Palestinian Revolt. It defended the militants, whether they were 
negotiators, politicians, writers, fighters in the mountains, or detainees in 
prisons (including journalists). Newspapers also created special sections 
titled “Prison Affairs” or “The Liberals”, which were on the agenda every 
time the struggle intensified. 

One of the headlines in the press read: “Woe to the sane men threatened 
by the wrath of the mad” and “This is the door of hell for the torture of 
the free.” Articles appeared under pseudonyms and other borrowed 
titles, including “Arab girl”, “Books” and “I wrote”: “If there was a 
meaning underlying arrest, then the presence of provocateurs in the 
fields of movement and moving is wrong... What is the benefit of all of 
this if the whole nation is the motive.” Pseudonyms included “national”, 
“Arab” and “Alia.” 

The detainees were not detached from the people and their concerns, 
as the authorities had wished. Secret articles by journalists who were 
in prison, such as Akram Zu’aitar, Ibrahim al Shanqiti, Awni Abd al Hadi 
and Subhi al Khadra continuously reached Mohamed Eltahir, owner of Al 
Shura newspaper in Cairo, so he would publish them. He was committed 
to this task. Moreover, these publications used to reach the prisoners 
through visitors and family members, and they were hidden in cooking 
pots... Yahya Hammoudeh, former Chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization who was jailed in more than one prison, said: “The 
newspapers were more important than food for us in the prison. We used 
to wait for them with an empty belly. They were smuggled to us with the 
food in the cooking pots.” 

The press was an eyewitness in prison (or the “House of the Free Men” 
as the press called it) and it saw the methods of torture used against the 
fighters. The press defended the latter’s courage and statements, which 
they expressed calmly before their execution. One of them yelled upon 
climbing the gallows: “We accept death with gratitude on God’s path.” 
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The 1930s press is an important source, which documents the feelings of 
the detainees and the rebels. Bahjat Abu Gharbieh, one of the fighters who 
worked in the press at the time, wrote that he had watched an execution 
on behalf of his colleagues; he described the martyrs’ families upon 
coming to collect the bodies: “The families were wearing white clothes, 
women had their hands decorated with henna as they would on a wedding 
day, and their ululations reverberated.” 

Mrs. Newton, a British writer who sympathised with the Arabs, published 
an article describing the horrors perpetrated by the authorities in the 
village of Ijzim near Haifa, following the murder of Anderson, the governor 
of the province. She was quoted by Western newspapers as saying: 

“What did our dictatorship do in Palestine? And what did we get out of 
it? The Arabs will not be complacent and they will not surrender. They 
realize that their very existence is endangered, and whenever we use force 
they retaliate. This proves the bankruptcy of our dictatorship in the Holy 
Land...” There were women among the fighters, which shows that the 
jihad of women was equivalent to the jihad of men. Palestinian and Arab 
poets kept chanting Abdul Rahim Mahmoud’s poetry: 


I will carry my spirit upon my rest and throw it into the shafts of death 
Either a life that pleases a friend or a death that riles the enemy 

People used to recite popular poetry, especially the poems of the popular 
poet Nuh Ibrahim, whose book was banned from entering Palestine. The 
press published a popular poem he wrote following his arrest: 


If you want to, General 
You need to firmly believe 
But take it wisely 
Meet the nation’s demand 
Sort it out, Mr. Dell 


by force, you could change the status quo 
that your request is difficult and impossible 
and give us back the price, my uncle 
of freedom and independence 
Perhaps you shall resolve the problem 


Mr. Dell, the General Commander, released him; apparently, he was forced 
to admire his patriotism. 


Palestinian Radio: a new mass medium 

The Palestinian radio station, established by the Mandate authorities in 
1936, was unable to replace the written press, and journalists working in 
the radio played an important role despite being employees paid by the 
Mandate authority. 

This is exemplified by their withdrawal from the official opening ceremony 
after being surprised by the Jewish correspondent saying, “This is 
the Land of Israel”, as he translated the speech of the British High 
Commissioner. Khalil al Sakakini refrained from delivering the lecture 
that had been scheduled, to protest that statement. He is one of the 
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nationalist Palestinian Christians. The press praised Al Dar music band 
when it threatened to end its contract with the radio station if the latter 
continued forcing them to use the term, “Land of Israel”. Palestinian 
intellectuals proved their national role, and the press denounced the High 
Commissioner’s statement at the opening ceremony, where he said: “I am 
very happy that I was in the Holy Land, which was a barren, arid desert 
until Israel came and saved it.” 

There is no doubt that Zionism’s colonialist provocations continue to this 
day, even if the role of prime supporter has shifted from Britain to America. 
It is no wonder that Golda Meir repeatedly uttered lies to deceive world 
public opinion, saying: 

Who are the Palestinian? They never existed. 

Zionism continues to say: “A land without a people for a people without a 
land.” 

Palestinian nationalists and intellectuals demonstrated their national 
role and participated in Arab cultural programs. The authorities often 
constrained their activity. They monitored the employees, especially 
translators who deliberately delayed the translation of political news so it 
no longer qualified as publishable material. However, intellectuals found 
themselves a cultural venue through which they competed with the press 
during the political stagnation period. The radio station set up what it 
called the Okaz market wherein poets competed in poetry readings. The 
press was interested in publishing political poetry... Arab guests included 
Fouad al Khateeb, Bechara El Khoury (al Akhtal al Saghir) and Khalil 
Mardam Bey. The number of poems recited at the competition reached 
125. Al Akhtal presented a short national poem entitled “Greetings 
Palestine” which became popular amongst school students as they 
recited its verses: 


Palestine, you are but a tear 
We hugged for a long time 
Palestine, you prophets’ dream 


that fell on a broken smile 
a flame on a defiant lip 
the wine of poetic souls 


The 1940s 

Despite the emergence of a new newspaper every year during the Second 
World War, the role of the press was ineffective. Between 1940-1947, 37 
licenses were issued and distributed to newspapers. 

Despite its coverage of the proceedings and the activities of the national 
and cultural movement, the efforts of the press to revive the national 
spirit was to no avail. Zionist organizations had been active and their 
voices reverberated globally in light of the Zionist Information Service and 
propaganda. The Arab press was unable to challenge them, and the Arabs 
failed to confront the Zionist gangs who carried their weapons out in the 
open. The 1947 war ensued, and the Arabs lost after having decided to 
fight back a month and three days prior to the end of the Mandate (April 
2, 1948), as if they had woken up from a nap. Israel was established on 
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the 15 th of May, known as the Nakba, after the Deir Yassin massacre (April 
9, 1948) killed 245, including pregnant women and children. To frighten 
the Palestinians and force them to flee, the Zionists used loud speakers 
to yell in Arabic: “Take pity on your wives and children and get out of this 
bloodbath. If you stay, you shall experience a disaster.” 

The Nakba occurred and hundreds of thousands of Palestinian became 
refugees. The Palestinian press also came to a halt. Some of the 
newspapers were published in the diaspora, ushering in a new stage 
wherein the revolutionary press became part of the modern Palestinian 
revolution (1964). 

The Palestinian cause remains on the agenda of the Arab and international 
press to this day, which looks, as do politicians, for solutions. Still, most 
players are operating within the framework of dead-end solutions, first and 
foremost the biased American media, which continues to reinforce Zionist 
colonialism. 
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Speak Oh Bird 



Speak, Oh Bird, organised in collaboration with Al Rowat for Studies 
and Research, featured audio and visual imagery of first-hand 
accounts from displaced Palestinians of 1948, collected since 2012. 


This multi-disciplinary exhibition showcased accounts of 
Palestinians who lived before and during the Nakba and 
displacement. To date, Al Rowat has collected 115 oral accounts 
documenting and contributing to the richness of the Palestinian 
narrative. 


Speak, Oh Bird aimed to open up these experiences of 
displacement to a wider and younger audience, especially to those 
who do not know or have not lived through these experiences, so 
the memory will live on. 


The exhibition featured audio and visual imagery and traditional items 
collected by displaced Palestinian women. The opening witnessed 
a launch of Living Memories by Al Rowat for Studies and Research, 
including accounts and photographs of displaced Palestinians 
narrating their lives before, during and after the Nakba. The book 
consists of six interviews out of the 115 accounts collected so far. 
The book is the first result of the main project since 2012. 






This exhibition was curated by Khaled Hourani. 
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Al Rowat. Living Memories, 
video, 7’ 15”. Testimonies 
of Palestinians’ displaced 
in 1948. 
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Samiyeh Abdel Rahman 
Altaji from Al-Ramla living 
in Amman-Jordan, video 
3’33”. Afifah Qahwaj, from 
Jaffa, lives in Santiago, 
Chile. 
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Production of Alternative Knowledge through Oral History 

If written history is owned by the victors 1 , that is, the history written by 
kings, princes, and those in power; then social history is the history of 
ordinary people, of those who have long been powerless, the history of 
the marginalized, women and men. 

When history is written from the perspective of the collective for 
the collective—that is, a democratic and grassroots perspective—it 
documents the experiences of ordinary people who are overlooked by 
written history, engaging them in the articulation of their own narratives. 

It raises the voices of the disenfranchised, those who were excluded 
from being in the leadership, despite being the ones who brought about 
historical changes and made their own history. 

Only then does another narrative appear alongside the documented, 
official one. Sometimes, these narratives match, but every so often 
they do not. Inserting their narrative contributes to the production of an 
alternative knowledge of reality, events, and the creators of events, men 
and women. 

Production of Alternative Knowledge through Oral History: 

A Feminist Perspective 

The study sought to rewrite history from a perspective that takes 
into account the contribution of influential women and records the 
experiences of women who played a major role in the making of history 
but were not involved in its documentation. This involves writing an 
analysis of women’s experiences which elucidates their multiple and 
diverse roles, and thereby interacts and clashes with the mainstream 
discourse surrounding women’s impotence and subordination. The aim 
is to contribute to the production of an alternative discourse that gives 
women a voice and lends them visibility. 

By way of its democratic means and methods, the feminist take on 
oral history enables us to learn women’s true opinions, which can be 
comprehended through observation, participation, and conscious 
listening, taking women’s feelings into account. 

The feminist perspective on oral history hinges on a deep understanding 
of women. It addresses women, through women, to consciously listen 
to their voice and make it heard. It is a multifaceted perspective, which 
has benefitted from multiple disciplines and revealed the synthesis of 
divisions in academic knowledge that inhibit the space for an in-depth 
understanding of women. 2 It is a research methodology that allows both 
narrators and researchers freedom and flexibility, thereby enabling a 
more profound knowledge of women’s psyche 3 and the dismantling of 
prevailing values, which discount women’s experiences as insignificant 
in the making of history; that is, to rearticulate new values that allow for 
integration and compatibility between the experiences of women and 
men. 4 

When women express themselves and their buried voices are amplified, 
they acquire great power and trust in their capacities. Accordingly, they 
are able to produce an alternative knowledge of the reality imposed upon 
them, thereby challenging prevailing customs, false sayings and societal 
norms that restrict women and hold them captive. 
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The Political Participation of Palestinian Women since the 1930s 5 : 
Production of Alternative Knowledge 

For women to be visible, and for new generations of young Palestinian and 
Arab men and women to learn about the continuum that is the history of 
women’s struggle, and for women to effectively contribute to rebuilding 
Palestinian archives and reproducing knowledge, an ambitious project was 
conceived, which documents the roles of Palestinian women since the 
1930s. 

The project began in 1998 with a critical review that sought to determine 
the historical period to be covered by the research. It identified the missing 
historical period in relation to women’s political participation, that is, the 
1930s until the mid-1960s, and it defined the areas of research and the 
gender of the narrators. 

In the light of the research, the distinct position of Palestinian women from 
the 1930s until the mid-1960s became manifest; the position which has 
been deeply inscribed in the Palestinian collective memory. The research 
also added the names of many women who had been overlooked by written 
history, despite their presence in the memory of many who had witnessed 
this historical epoch. 

The number of interviewees reached 150, and they were all women. 

The selection was based on the population density of the areas being 
researched, in addition to the distribution of narrators in each area based 
on two age groups: over 75 years and over 55 years. The selection process 
also took into consideration the rural/urban and literate/illiterate divides. The 
unequal ratio of men to women came to serve the purposes of the research, 
which included the documentation of women’s political participation in the 
30s, with the need to record some testimonies of men who witnessed these 
women’s contributions, especially in the 30s. 

The study attempted to cover areas where there is a Palestinian presence, 
both inside and outside Palestine. It included the areas of historic Palestine 
(the West Bank, Gaza Strip, 1948 areas and Jerusalem) in addition to 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. 

The research required a big team of women researchers, which amounted 
to seventeen researchers distributed in different parts of historic Palestine: 
North, South, Centre, Jerusalem, the 48 areas, and the Gaza Strip, in 
addition to the Palestinians in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. 
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In the context of their study of Palestinian women’s political participation 
during the 1930s, the researchers turned to female and male narrators with 
questions surrounding the gaps in written history relating to women’s political 
participation. Did women participate in politics to begin with during that 
historical period? If so, was women’s political participation fundamental? And 
what was the role of rural women in that political epoch? 

Palestinian women did participate in politics during the 1930s, and their 
contribution was not secondary as stated in history books. 6 

When the research highlighted the role of rural women, the intention was 
not to marginalize the role of urban women but rather to discover and to do 
justice to what has been obscured and subordinated by written history. 

Written history has recorded 7 urban women’s participation in political 
demonstrations. It showed their great courage in resisting the British 
occupation soldiers, be it by raising banners at protests or writing for the 
local press. Written history also documented women’s participation through 
the Women’s Union founded in 1921 at Palestinian political conferences, 
wherein women’s political conferences were held. It also mentioned their 
contribution to Arab women’s conferences held to support the Palestinian 
cause. Their participation is exemplified by the formation of a large delegation 
to participate in the conference held by Huda Hanem Sha’rawi in Egypt in 
1938. 

i 

Rural women played a different role that was not taken up by urban woman: h 

they participated in all forms of armed struggle in a fundamental and effective 
way. However, written history merely recognized one role: supplying the 
rebels with food and drink, and transporting arms and ammunition. 


Previous attempts in oral history have not succeeded in changing the 
stereotypes surrounding the role of rural women in the 1930s, summarized in 
providing the rebels with water and food, transferring arms, and encouraging 
men that were joining the battle. This prompted researchers in oral history to 
look for another approach to surveys, distinct from that taken up by previous 
researchers. 6 7 8 

The oral history approach associated with qualitative analysis enabled us 
to consciously listen to the women, share their concerns, and observe and 
monitor their reactions. This allowed us to record their true views, which 
they do not usually disclose. Prevailing culture has reinforced negative 
views of women and their stereotypical roles, which has driven women to 
underestimate the importance of their own contributions. When the narrative 
is simplified, and the woman opens up her heart and mind, puts heritage 
aside, and starts to explain her intention, her positive role becomes manifest; 
that is, the role which she has long been accustomed to denying, and which 
does not solely reflect her own contributions but also those of rural women 
during that period. 

It became clear in the light of the study that Palestinian women did participate 
in politics, in both the city and the countryside. It follows that while the role 
of urban women revolved around politics, rural women mainly engaged in 
military activities. 

Urban Palestinian women participated by organizing and leading 
demonstrations, as well as clashing with British soldiers when necessary, as 
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in the march of 1933. Their role also encompassed incitement activities that 
included raising students’ awareness, delivering revolutionary speeches, 
holding symposiums to raise awareness and motivating people to strike. 

With the establishment of associations and unions, they took on a social 
role and thus focused on sewing and embroidery courses, adult education, 
and first aid education. The distinctive social role adopted by urban women 
was further manifested in their organization of demonstrations with social, 
feminist demands, such as the removal of the headscarf, despite the threat 
of punishment by face mutilation. 9 This established the feminist perspective 
within the women’s movement early on. 

Rural women, on the other hand, played a socio-political and military role, 
although the latter was more prominent in their work. They participated in 
politics, through incitement, arms supply and active participation in the strike 
of 1936. They worked in the military by transferring arms and hiding them 
from the eyes of the army. They also stored weapons, learned how to use 
them and participated in armed battles. 

As for the study’s exploration of women’s political contributions during the 
1940s 10 , it aimed to cover the gaps in written history for the historical period 
1939-1947. It also investigated the secret women’s organization known 
as Zahrat al Uqhowan (the Daisy), which according to history books was 
established in 1948, and explored the truth surrounding its political role up 
until the year of displacement in 1948, and documented the suffering of 
Palestinian women and the Palestinian people. 

The study attempted to delve deeper into the answers of the narrators to 
find whatever allows us to paint a full picture of women’s participation in the 
1940s, especially before 1948. It also searched for what went unmentioned 
or was incomplete in written history, in addition to confirming some of what 
was recorded, and correcting some of the information that researchers treat 
as fixed truths. 

The study revealed that Palestinian women participated broadly in politics 
in the 1940s, manifesting the multiple roles they adopted during this period. 
Despite the decline in the distinctive military role played by rural women, 
they continued their spontaneous political participation, forming contact links 
with the rebels, and relaying messages and important information. They also 
continued to play an inflammatory role, marked by warning people about the 
dangers of selling the land, their continued clashes with the British, and their 
support for the villages attacked by the Israeli army. 


6- Al Shihabi, Ibrahim Yahya. The Village of Lubia. Birzeit: Birzeit University-Centre for the 
Documentation and Study of Palestinian Society, 1994. (Series of Palestinian Demolished 
Villages; 17). 

7- Juolua .“ I in joLaJI ujjbg i_iIjJjjJI ILo QjdbgJI o5pJI ^ giiihmlnll oljjoJI Jlinil QjpjjUJI jgjcdl” .Jjuulo tplsuo 
re-A .gM3 '11A1 oloIjJI qjjjjJI ‘ir£ t oLox .^jlmVnJI. 

8- Swedenburg, Ted. “Problems of Oral History: The 1936 Revolt in Palestine”, Birzeit Research, 
No. 2, Winter 1985/6, p 17. 

9- To review the testimony of the narrator: please check Samira Khoury’s interview/ Nazareth/ 
Archive 

10- Abdulhadi, Faiha. The Political Role of Palestinian Women in the 1940s. Ramallah: Palestinian 
Women’s Research & Documentation Centre, 2006 
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Urban women focused on social work linked to politics, as they mostly dealt 
with social problems that had political implications. They also concentrated 
on cultural activities closely linked to politics. During this epoch, urban women 
also took part in informal political action through varying forms of popular 
protest, such as wide participation in mass demonstrations, which constituted 
a direct political expression of women’s participation in political events, in 
addition to boycotting foreign goods and participating in clashes which erupted 
between Jews and Arabs after the partition resolution. They also contributed 
remarkably to field ambulances (mobile medical units) for the wounded. 
Women’s participation in the clashes was manifest through actions such as 
stone throwing, hand-to-hand combat, and anything hands-on, including field 
ambulances. 

Active women’s associations and unions emerged during the 1940s. Their roles 
varied; some took on a social, charitable character, others engaged in more 
socio-political activities, and some shifted from social work to military action. 
However, they all expressed political concerns, whether directly or indirectly. 

Associations played a distinctive role, focusing on the education and social 
rehabilitation of girls, in addition to raising political awareness through courses 
on sewing, hand embroidery and literacy classes. They also organized political 
and educational lectures and first-aid training, which enabled the girls to 
participate in field ambulances. 

The research further explored the role of the Daisy organization and revealed 
the distinct political and military role taken up by its members, combining 
military action and nursing, despite the short period of time during which the 
organization operated. 

People knew the Daisy organization, but its contribution to political and military 
action was ambiguous and incomplete. This required a careful examination and 
investigation to uncover what was unknown, and fill the gaps in information. 

Initially, the activities of the Daisy resembled those of a charity, closer to 
a social club, and then evolved into organized military operations. Muhiba 
Khurshid, the founder of the organization, spoke to us about its early 
beginnings, when it was more of a women’s association with a social outlook 
concerned with interfaith unity and providing indirect assistance to poor 
students. Then she talked about its shift to military action, following the 
incident in which an innocent Palestinian child was killed in front of her eyes: 

“Yes, it was normal, women joined. I named it the Daisy; I used to call it the 
Arab Women’s Club, and my only goal was to unite Muslims and Christians, 
so that we all become one. In fact, we were all like that in Palestine. After 
the death of the child, since that day, it all became military action. We had 
fighters from Sinai, and we had German fighters who became members of the 
organization. One of the Germans even got wounded. 11 

The organization got its name, which signifies life, beauty and permanence, 
from a French book read by the founder of the organization, which refers to 
the daisy flower in the French Revolution, in addition to its association with 
the daisy flower, which grows in many parts of Palestine, especially the city 
of Bethlehem. The flower symbolizes the beauty of nature and the freedom 
sought by the Palestinians. This is what the organization’s founder, Muhiba 
Khurshid, talked about. 12 
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According to Nariman Khurshid, the co-founder of the organization, it is also 
the marguerite flower, which lives for a long time and is a symbol for the 
militants. In English, the flower denotes brotherhood, devotion and altruism. 13 

We should note that the emblem of the organization was conceived in India, on 
orders from Gandhi. The design comes from the founder, Muhiba Kurshid, as 
confirmed by her. 14 

The research was able to correct the names of the two founders of the 
association: Muhiba Khurshid and Nariman Khurshid, whereas previously 
different sources disagreed on the name of the leader of the organization, 
calling her Juhina at times, Arabiya Khurshid in other instances 1516 , and then 
Muhiba Khurshid according to one source. 17 

The research discerned the basic nature of the organization’s work, following a 
conflict in determining the essence of what they did. Some sources mentioned 
that it was a women’s nursing team whose members were recruited to 
accompany the rebels and provide them with food and weapons (Abu Ali, 

1975: 47). Other sources stated that it was a military unit, albeit no clarification 
was given on its military role (Dajani, 1994: 166). Additional sources also 
mentioned the military role taken up by the Daisy but attributed its leadership 
to a man (Jaffa: 1991: 207). 

The research entailed a lengthy examination of the year of displacement. It 
revealed women’s distinguished role in maintaining the steadfastness and 
cohesion of the Palestinian family. It also focused on the economic, social and 
psychological hardships that they tried to overcome, not only by way of their 
endurance but also by confronting any attempt to break up the family, and 
by withstanding economic burdens via all means available and resisting its 
psychologically destructive effects. 

As for the social changes that accompanied women’s political struggle since 
the 1930s, we observed women’s stronger presence and more prominent 
roles, despite the continued social restrictions of the 1940s, especially in the 
villages. The percentage of educated women increased, and the phenomenon 
of families being dependent on girls for support proliferated, in the light of 
which many of them did not get married. Numerous families placed importance 
on teaching their daughters music, painting, sculpture and dance. Pioneering 
women started to advocate women’s rights and to break into some fields that 
had long been confined to men, such as writing in newspapers, lecturing, 
producing radio programs, writing and directing plays, holding exhibitions, and 
giving political and social speeches. This normalized the presence of working 
women in the consciousness of the narrators, in line with their presence in the 
political and social reality. 


11- Interview with Mahiba Khurshid (b. 1925), Egypt, on Oct. 25,1998; field researcher Amal al Agha. 

12- Interview with Mahiba Khurshid. 

13- Interview with Nariman Khurshid (b. 1927), Egypt, on Aug. 26,1998; field researcher Amal al 
Agha. 

14- Interview with Mahiba Khurshid. 

15- Abu Ali, Khadija. Introduction to the Women and their Role in the Palestinian Revolt. Beirut: The 
General Union of Palestinian Women, 1975. p.47 

16- VA .MW ci_o.Cj .|0 CjLuUI jSjjo :Cigjjj .ojgjJIg gjiihmlnll oljjoJI -iSjlc < 0 hlMI. 


17- Al Dajani, Ahmad Zaki. Our City Jaffa and the 1936 revolt. Cairo: [s.n], 1989. p.208 
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As for the study that dealt with women’s political participation between the 
1950s and the mid-1960s 18 , it aimed to explore Palestinian women’s participation 
in Arab political parties and their efforts at establishing associations, unions 
and organizations outside of Palestine, in addition to political contributions they 
made that were unwritten, unknown and unrecognized. 

In addition to investigating the degree of women’s political participation, the 
study revealed the nature and effectiveness of such participation. 

Written history provides a very brief account of Palestinian women’s struggle 
during the 50s and 60s, although it was the first time in the history of women’s 
work that women engaged in political action by joining Arab political parties. 
This necessitated a lengthy examination of this role through oral history, 
which collects different narratives from eyewitnesses, compares them to 
each other, and then draws conclusions and evaluations that bring us closer 
to the truth, thereby doing this epoch justice. The research also explored the 
role of Palestinian and Arab organizations and associations, which worked 
to highlight the role of Palestinian women and preserve their identity and 
belonging, in addition to playing a major role in the media from outside the 
country. Examples include the Palestinian Arab Women’s Union founded in 
Lebanon in 1952, the Palestinian Women’s Union founded in Cairo in 1963, 
“Alaedat” association in founded in Syria in 1963, and the General Union of 
Palestinian Women founded in Jerusalem in 1965 as a mass organization for 
the PLO, after its establishment in 1964. 

We examined the answers of the narrators, in accordance with our vision of 
political work, which links the public and the private and reinterprets the terms 
used by the narrators to paint a picture of women’s participation in a specific 
historical era. We tried to correct some of the information that researchers 
normally treat as fixed facts through scrutiny, research, investigation, and 
emphasis on what was unmentioned or incomplete in written history. We 
also reaffirmed some of the information documented, using the oral history 
approach, to historicize the political participation of Palestinian women in the 
phase under consideration. 

The study revealed the increased participation of women in politics in the 
1950s. It further distinguished between the two periods covered: the political 
role of Palestinian women from the late 1940s to the mid-1950s, and their role 
from the mid-1950s until the mid-1960s. 

According to most narratives, social work became closely associated with 
politics in terms of its activities following the displacement of 1948. 

While social issues dominated political issues following 1948, the political came 
to occupy a larger space within women’s work by way of organizations, unions, 
associations and political parties by the mid-1950s. Women’s organizations 
grew more interested in social development in order to secure the means of 
decent living, instead of providing in-kind benefits for the displaced. They 
focused on opening more literacy classes, built more kindergartens, and 
opened more sewing and embroidery workshops. They also provided care 
for the families of martyrs and detainees, in addition to holding concerts and 
charity markets. They were more concerned with the educational aspect, and 
thereby organized lectures and political and social seminars. 


2 

Eastern Women’s 
Conference, Cairo, 1938. 


3 

Palestinian women collect 
donations in Yafa to 
support the Palestinian 
revolution in 1938. From 
the book “Before Their 
Diaspora” by Walid Khalidi. 


18- Abdulhadi, Faiha. The Political Role of Palestinian Women in the 50s until mid-1960s. 
Ramallah: Palestinian Women’s Research & Documentation Centre, 2009 
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Women’s unions have also focused on social activities that indirectly 
serve political goals. The political parties, on the other hand, linked social 
methods with their political work quite explicitly. 

The testimonies showed consensus amongst the narrators regarding 
women’s political participation in demonstrations since the mid-1950s. 
Two particular demonstrations stand out: the demonstration for the 
failure of the Baghdad Pact in 1955 19 , and the demonstration against the 
tripartite aggression on Egypt in 1956. 20 

Many of the female narrators spoke about the participation of women in 
Palestinian local conferences and Arab conferences, without the difficulty 
encountered when talking about women’s participation in political 
conferences during the 1930s and 1940s. They recalled the dates of the 
conferences more accurately, and in more detail. I think that the difference 
owes to the proximity of the conferences, in addition to the testimonies 
of women, who were not mere witnesses but were also themselves active 
participants. 

Since the mid-1950s, women’s academic activities expanded as the 
number of educated women increased, and women got more involved 
in politics and political parties. Teachers, on the other hand, effectively 
contributed to the activities of trade unions. 

Women’s cultural and political participation increased with the rising 
number of educated women. The fields of creative and journalistic 
writing grew more diverse, more women worked as broadcasters, and 
the number of cultural committees proliferated. Not only were women 
participants in the latter but they were also founders of clubs and 
women’s associations. In addition to the rising participation of women in 
the local press, women stood out in specialized journalism. 

Women continued to play a political role in the mid-1950s, as they worked 
in cultural and social clubs, started to participate in the establishment 
of political cultural clubs, and did more writing. Despite their diversity, 
politics brought them together. Some women worked in theatrical 
production and direction, in addition to scriptwriting and training. Their 
work within the press also saw further development. After some women 
began writing in the press as a hobby, some began to pursue higher 
education. This is what became evident from the testimonies of the 
narrators since the mid-1950s. 

Women continued to work in broadcasting, which they started doing in 
the early 1950s. However, they made bigger contributions and became 
more specialized in the early 1960s. It is noteworthy that many political 
activists took part in broadcasting as a political activity rather than as a 
profession. 

The testimonies further reveal that from the mid-1950s onwards, more 
women received first-aid training, which was linked to medical and social 
work, as well as military action. 

The relationship between the military field and the medical field continued 
in the mid-1950s and the early 1960s, with the distinctive emergence of 
military action, which accompanied the establishment of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1964. 21 
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Women also continued to play an organizational role within Arab political 
parties; they worked within the ranks of the Communist Party and the Arab 
Socialist Baath party. They also stood out when participating in the Arab 
Nationalists Movement, which emerged in the mid-1950s. 

Since the mid-1960s, following the establishment of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) in 1964, Palestinian women participated in the women’s 
branch of the Palestine Liberation Front. 22 The Fatah women’s committee 
was also conceived in conjunction with the establishment of the Palestinian 
National Liberation Movement (Fatah) in 1965, as stated in the testimonies. 

Studying Palestinian women’s organizational affiliation within Arab political 
parties was one of the objectives of the research. Scholars have noted 
that female activists in political parties often had family ties to male 
politicians. This led them to conclude that women were present in these 
parties by virtue of kinship rather than intellectual conviction. Still, many 
narrators’ testimonies confirm that their ideological affiliation to the parties 
developed independently of the affiliations of their brothers, fathers, uncles 
or husbands, without denying that they were influenced by ideas discussed 
within the family. 

The narrator, Ne’mat Kamal, answers a question on how she joined the Arab 
Nationalists Movement: 

“It is true that my brothers and my sisters’ children were activists in the Arab 
Nationalists Movement, but I joined the movement through other people; it 
had nothing to do with my brothers.” 23 

In her testimony, narrator Nawal Hassan Hashisho, confirms that she chose 
to marry a man who shared the same ideas and political views, and that she 
met her husband after joining the Arab Nationalists Movement: 

“The most important thing for me was to get married to someone who 
shared my thoughts. I discovered the truth when I lived in Nablus. I chose 
to live there because Tulkarem was socially conservative, and I was part of 
the movement, so I knew that I had the chance to work in the movement by 
being present in Nablus. Members of the movement contacted me while I 


19- This alliance was established in February 1955, initially in the form of a military agreement 
between Iraq and Turkey. Britain, Pakistan and Iran joined later that same year, in addition to 
the United States, whose membership was partial the first few years. 

20- The Tripartite Aggression was an invasion of Egypt in 1956 by France, Israel and Britain, 
which followed Gamal Abdel Nasser’s nationalisation of the Suez Canal. 

21- The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) is a political organization recognized by the 
United Nations and the Arab League as the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
people inside and outside of Palestine. It was established in 1964 after the first Arab- 
Palestinian Conference in Jerusalem as a result of the Arab League’s decision to represent 
the Palestinians in international forums following its first meeting in Cairo in 1964 

22- Ahmed Jibril established the Palestinian Liberation Front in 1959, and it received support 
from Syria since its inception. In 1967, the Front merged with Abtal al Awda (which is 
associated with the Arab Nationalist Movement) and Shabab al Tha’r to form the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. In 1968 Ahmed Jibril left the Popular Front to form the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine - General Command. 

23- Interview with Ne’mat Kamal (1946), Nablus, on Feb. 17,1999; field researcher Sumaya al 
Safadi 
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was there. I started working with them. It was through them, meaning through 
the movement, that I got to meet my current husband. He was an Arab 
nationalist at the time, which perhaps made the marriage easy. So we got 
married.” 24 

The testimony of the narrator, Suhaila Yasine Abu Risha, reveals that she 
joined the ranks of the Arab Socialist Ba’ath Party early in 1947, before she 
met her husband, the leader of the party (in Jordan), Abdullah Rimawi. It also 
manifests the narrator’s leading position and influential character: 

“When I joined the party, I recommended a large number of students because 
I was in charge. Once, there was a lecture by two professors, who founded 
the party, Michel Aflaq and Salah al Din al Bitar, God rest their souls”. 25 

The narrator speaks about meeting her husband, Abdullah Rimawi, by way of 
their joint political activity. The personal qualities of the narrator are revealed 
in her testimony. She is the ideal university girl, a political party member 
active in politics. Her testimony also demonstrates the extent of intellectual 
compatibility between herself and her husband, even though he mocked her 
when they first met: 

“We were recruited in September 1950. In January, the party held a 
conference, and I was responsible for the ladies from the university of the 
city of Homs, and I came from Homs to attend this conference. Meanwhile, 
the Jordanian delegation had arrived from Jordan under the leadership of 
Abdullah Rimawi, who became my husband later on. Strangely, every time 
I would raise my hand to give a speech about the party and our activity, 
he would also raise his hand to speak. What mattered most was getting to 
speak before me, as an MP in the Jordanian parliament and head of the 
Jordanian branch. When my turn came, they said to me: Speak, Suhaila, 
what do you have to say about the party? I uttered what the Jordanian MP 
had said, as if he was reading my thoughts. What would I want to say? 
Reforms? What would I want to say? Explain this to us. The party’s slogan 
should be clearer, the timeless message. I know what freedom, unity, and 
socialism are. Then what? All the questions I prepared and wanted to ask. 

I said: Just as the Jordanian MP asserted. It was a Thursday, and my sister 
was married in Damascus. I went to sleep at her place, and we returned 
at noon. We came back after prayer, and I removed my headscarf and 
started to speak with the people of Homs about the theories of Hegel and 
Marx. While I was talking about the philosophy of Hegel and Marx, a man 
asked me: Whisper to me and tell me what the philosophy of Hegel and 
Marx is? Are there any girls who understand the philosophy of Hegel and 
Marx? I looked at him sarcastically, because he spoke with sarcasm, and 
I said to him something the rest of them barely heard, “How unbearable is 
this person?” (The narrator laughs at this funny memory). Then I left, and 
the people from Homs who were present said that this is an MP in the 
Jordanian parliament and the head of the Baath Party in Jordan. I said it 
seems that it did not suffice what he did yesterday. He did not let me utter a 
word, or anything I wanted to say”. 26 

Most of the unions, associations and organizations continued their work, 
which began in the late 1940s, and new ones were established in the mid- 
1950s. It is notable that the nature of women’s work within these unions, 
commissions and associations changed, with the increased involvement of 
women from political parties in these kinds of activities. More people joined 
political parties, while socio-political work waned. 
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The study, which looked at the roles taken up by Palestinian women from 
the mid-1960s until 1982 27 , aimed at exploring their political contributions 
during this historic period. It attempted to fill the gaps in written history, 
especially about the participation of Palestinian women in the Palestinian 
armed revolution of 1965, their foundational role within the Palestinian 
National Front in 1970, their distinctive contribution to the Palestinian Intifada 
of 1987, and their efforts at establishing pioneering feminist frameworks 
towards the end of the 1970s, in addition to the role of the General Union 
of Palestinian Women since its establishment in 1965 and until the invasion 
of Beirut in 1982. It also focused on what went unmentioned regarding the 
roles of women in that period of great importance to the Palestinian people, 
especially with respect to the social changes that accompanied the widening 
participation of Palestinian women. 

Fifty oral interviews were conducted with women who played a prominent 
role in the political period 1965-1982 or had witnessed women who played 
a distinct political role during that epoch. Women were divided into two age 
groups: over 60 and over 50, from those who witnessed the mid-50s to 1982. 
Women were selected from different parts of Palestine (West Bank, Gaza 
Strip, 1948 areas and Jerusalem), in addition to the diaspora: Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon and Egypt. The interviews covered Palestinian cities, villages and 
camps. 

The study included some narrators who testified about the pre-1965 political 
stage and whose memories encompassed this historical period. 

Sixteen field researchers were selected from different parts of Palestine and 
the diaspora. 

The study distinguished between the two periods it investigated: the political 
role of Palestinian women from 1965 until 1969, and their role from 1969 to 
1982. 

An early political awareness was evident that was linked to an early feminist 
consciousness. The study looked at organized political activities, which 
continued, and whose features became manifest, from the mid-50s through 
the 60s until 1967. This was associated with women’s participation in military 
action, which endured after 1967. Political participation persisted through 
membership in Arab political parties, participation in women’s unions and 
associations, and the establishment of new charities. 

Political action continued through the General Union of Palestinian Women, 
founded in Jerusalem in 1965, and through its branches inside Palestine and 
in the diaspora. The activities of women’s associations and charities were 
also sustained, and new charities were established, which maintained social 
work as a fagade for political action. 


24- Interview with Nawal Hassan Hashishu (b. 1937), Amman, Jordan, on March 1,1999; field 
researcher Ruqaya al-‘Alami. 

25- Interview with Suhaila Yasine Abu Risha (1929), Amman, Jordan, on Nov. 21,1998; field 
researcher Sana’ Muharram 

26- Interview with Suhaila Yasine Abu Risha 

27- Abdulhadi, Faiha. The Political Role of Palestinian Women since 1965 until 1982. Ramallah: 
Palestinian Women’s Research & Documentation Centre, 2015 
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The testimonies of the narrators also highlight Palestinian women’s early 
participation in Palestinian military action by way of joining the Palestinian 
Liberation Army. 

Between 1965 and 1967, women continued to participate in demonstrations, 
which targeted the Jordanian government and its arrest of activists. They 
protested its policies, as during Habib Bourguiba’s visit to Jordan in 1965, and 
the events that followed the Samu massacre. The testimonies of the narrators 
also reveal the political, academic role taken up by teachers and students in that 
historical period. 

A greater number of women participated in the distribution of pamphlets. As 
more and more women got involved in politics and joined political parties, they 
increasingly took part in printing and distributing pamphlets. 

The 1967 aggression targeting the West Bank, Gaza Strip, Sinai and Golan 
Heights, was a violent shock to the Arab people in general and to the 
Palestinians in particular. Most of the narrators expressed their deep sorrow and 
bitterness regarding the occupation of the rest of the land of Palestine and the 
occupation of the Golan and Sinai. 

These women’s testimonies reveal how the aggression spawned increased 
political and military participation of Palestinian women. 

Following 1967, women concentrated on defeating the occupation through 
military action. Later on, they realized that military action had to be directed by 
political ideas so they turned to organized action. Accordingly, they participated 
in political demonstrations, carried messages and weapons, wrote political 
pamphlets and distributed them, worked in secret underground organizations, 
secured the needs of the displaced, and provided assistance to the families of 
martyrs and detainees. 

Women also engaged in agitational activities. Some of the narrators revealed 
that women played a leading role, which was not sufficiently highlighted after 
the 1967 war, by inciting people not to emigrate, boycotting Israeli goods 
immediately after the occupation and partaking in demonstrations. They 
participated very actively in the teachers’ strike, as an effective weapon of 
peaceful, grass-roots resistance. 

Women were trained to take up arms, practiced organizational work, studied 
nursing, and received field-ambulance courses, as revealed by women’s 
accounts of their political participation after 1967. Moreover, they were 
determined to contribute by responding to any Israeli aggression on Palestinian 
or Arab land, in any way possible. 

Women partook in the Battle of Karameh 28 by means of political and organized 
missions, and by serving as liaisons or nurses. 

Women also participated in military action following 1967, particularly in the 
Gaza Strip. The military training received by girls in the Gaza Strip as part of 
their studies prior to 1967 boosted their readiness to participate in military 
action after the 1967 aggression. 

Women’s political activities evolved following 1969. This epoch saw increased 
participation by women in military action, demonstrated by increased female 
membership in the Palestinian armed resistance organizations. During this 
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stage, women also engaged in organizational work and in social and political 
action. Women’s testimonies highlight the reason why women got increasingly 
involved in politics by joining armed resistance organizations, especially in 
camps. Some of the narrators spoke of people’s deep sense of identity and the 
social change that Palestinian armed action had brought about in the camps. 

In addition to receiving military training, women helped lead training camps, 
transfer weapons, guard sites, and participated in military operations. 

Women’s growing efficacy in organizational work coincided with their greater 
involvement in Palestinian armed groups and in Palestinian and Arab political 
parties. 

Palestinian women maintained their social, political work. Their struggle 
persisted within the framework of trade unions. They turned to feminist action 
that was linked to politics, and as such led the establishment of grass-roots 
feminist committees and feminist centers. 

They also worked in field ambulances and served as liaisons and leaders 
of political demonstrations and sit-ins. Moreover, they engaged in cultural, 
media and radio work, wrote political statements and petitions, participated in 
fundraising and formed relief groups during armed clashes. 

Women continued their feminist union work within the ranks of the General 
Union of Palestinian Women as well as their wider, trade union activities. 

They participated in establishing the General Union of Palestinian Teachers 
and worked in the General Union of Palestinian Writers, the General Union of 
Palestinian Students and the Palestine Red Crescent Society. 

Palestinian women got involved in the General Union of Palestinian Students 29 , 
and played a distinguished role in the establishment of the General Union of 
Palestinian Teachers 30 . They also worked with the General Union of Palestinian 
Doctors and contributed to the establishment of the Union of Palestinian 
Doctors in Egypt 31 . Palestinian women were additionally members of the 


28- The Battle of Karameh erupted on March 21,1968, when the Israeli army tried to occupy 
the eastern bank of the Jordan River. They crossed the river from several axes under thick 
air cover. The Jordan Armed Forces (also referred to as the Arab Army) retaliated along the 
frontline stretching from the far north of Jordan to the south of the Dead Sea. In the village 
of Karameh, the Jordanian Arab forces engaged in fierce gunfights with the Israeli army in a 
nearly 50-minute long operation together with some Palestinian fedayeen and the residents 
of the area. The battle between the Jordanian army and the Israeli forces lasted more than 
16 hours, forcing the Israelis to withdraw completely from the battlefield, leaving behind their 
losses and fallen soldiers for the first time. In this battle, the Jordanian army managed to 
defeat Israel and prevent it from accomplishing its objectives. 

29- The General Union of Palestinian Students was established in Cairo in 29/11/1959. The 
Association of Palestinian Students in Cairo actively participated in the establishment of 
the union. Invitations for the first Palestinian students conference in Cairo were sent to 
Alexandria, Damascus, Beirut and Assiut. The Union held ten conferences between 1959-1990 
and established 37 administrative boards between 1959-2000. 

30- The Union of Palestinian Teachers was founded in the diaspora in 1969. Later in 1990, the 
union established a presence in the Occupied Palestinian Territories for the first time , and 
it was headquartered in Jerusalem. Following the emergence of the Palestinian Authority 
in 1994, the name of the Union of Palestinian Teachers was changed to the General Union 
of Palestinian Teachers (GUPT). In 1995, the General Union of Palestinian Teachers held 
elections for its branches. In 1997, elections were held to select the leaders of the Union. 

31- It was founded in Cairo in 1968. It held its first conference in 1969, the second in 1970, the 
third in Beirut in 1974 and the fourth in 1980. The union brings together a range of medical 
professions, from human medicine, to dentistry, veterinary medicine and pharmacy. 
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Union’s Preparatory Committee and participated in the activities of the 
Palestinian Red Crescent in Egypt 32 . 

Women continued to establish Palestinian feminist associations. The 
Fahmawiyat Women’s Association was founded in 1984, after Abnaa el Balad 
movement split in 1983, which greatly impacted the strength of the women’s 
movement. It was established by the Al Ansar group, an offshoot of the 
Abnaa el Balad movement. 33 

The association focused on setting up a kindergarten, and organizing 
exhibitions and cultural events. The Islamic Women’s Charity was founded in 
1974 as an association with a social rather than political emphasis. 34 

In the late 1970s, Palestinian women in occupied Palestine realized the 
necessity of organizing themselves as women in order to raise their issues 
by means of an approach different from that of women’s associations and 
men, albeit not in isolation from the Palestinian national movement and its 
broad objectives. Feminist frameworks translated into women’s branches 
within larger political organizations associated with the PLO. Their goal was 
to politically organize women by deepening the connection with the masses 
and trying to reach out to women in factories, fields and places of residence, 
be it the village, the city and or the camps. This attracted a large number 
of women and it was the start of broad female participation during the First 
Intifada, which broke out on 9 December 1987. 

We note from the testimony of the narrator below that feminist frameworks 
were instrumental in helping women from political parties attract more women 
to participate in their public activities. 35 

“I was a member in the Women’s Work Committees, and I did not talk about 
the Democratic Front. I talked about the feminist dimension.” 36 

Palestinian women played a distinctive cultural role after 1969. This role 
was exercised through voluntary work committees and practiced through 
charities, trade unions and political organizations. It is notable that the 
narrators have a broad understanding of cultural practice. They show a deep 
understanding of culture and its role in society, and they closely link it to 
politics. 

Many women continued writing in various cultural fields, albeit they 
concentrated on political writing in journalism and academia. Women 
engaged in various forms of media work. They celebrated special political 
events, formed technical teams, wrote press bulletins, organized political 
seminars and conferences, and participated in local, Arab and international 
conferences. 

More and more women worked in broadcasting after 1969, in line with 
their growing political participation. Their affiliation with the resistance 
organizations during that period contributed to the politicization of the 
programs they were producing or presenting. 

It is notable from the testimonies that women increasingly participated in 
political demonstrations following 1969. Political demonstrations were also 
accompanied by sit-ins, as evidenced by the testimony of many women. 

Palestinian women’s political involvement continued in the 1960s and 
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intensified following the outbreak of the Palestinian revolution in 1965 and 
their increased involvement in armed resistance factions. This brought about 
tangible social changes. However, women’s issues were not addressed 
independently, since the priority was considered to be political action. Still, 
some Palestinian factions emphasized the importance of social change and 
introduced progressive slogans, taking into account that women are partners 
in the battle for liberation. 

The narrators revealed the nature of prevailing social norms in that period, 
which came from a conservative and closed society. They spoke about the 
difficulties they faced, which they insisted on confronting and challenging. 

Women challenged the discrimination they experienced and their treatment 
as persons in constant need of men’s guardianship. They also resisted 
existent restrictions on joining the labor force, choosing a partner, and 
leaving home, as well as limitations on the kind of jobs they could have, and 
condescending views of their abilities. 37 

Some of the narrators identified the social changes that occurred after 1967, 
outlining the reduction of dowries, the increased demand for education, 
the strengthening of social relations, the preference for nationalist songs at 
various social events, and the recourse of some families to early marriage. 38 

Political work forced men and women to mix in order to perform the political 
tasks required. This attests to the image of the woman as a partner rather 
than a subordinate. Abla Abu Elbeh discussed how joint political action 
between young men and women imposed a different lifestyle: 

“Since the first day there were regular meetings that brought together 
young men and women. We did not care whether our supervisor was a 
woman or a man, so long as it was someone competent. Together, men 
and women participated in demonstrations and held meetings. They jointly 
organized educational sessions in Al Hussein camp 39 and cultural events, 


32- The Palestine Red Crescent Society (PRCS) was established on 26/12/1968. It began to provide 
its health services in a small clinic in one of the Palestinian Refugee Camps in Jordan. It 

was established as a distinct body as decided by the Palestinian National Council at its sixth 
session; which was conducted in Cairo on 1/9/1969. From that date onwards it was deemed 
a health and social institution under the Palestinian Liberation Organisation. It comprised of 
thousands of cadres, and tens of thousands of members and volunteers, Palestinian, Arabs 
and foreigners. 

33- Interview with Lubna Fawzy Ighbariya, Mahajina (b. 1959), Umm al Fahm, on Jan. 22, 2012; field 
researcher Ranin Jiryis. 

34- Interview with Kamila Nayef al Mady (b. 1942), Kafr Yasif, on Sept. 12, 2011; field researcher 
Ranin Jiryes. 


35- Interview with Amal Al Ju’beh Al Khalil (1955), Hebron, on Sept. 4, 2011; field researcher Lamia 
Shalada 

36- Interview with Amal Al Ju’beh Al Khalil 

37- Interview with Rashida ‘Abd al Hamid ‘Ubaidu (b. 1947), Amman, Jordan, on Aug. 11 and Sept. 
3, 2011; field researcher Mona Ghawsha. 

38- Interview with Khadija Abu ‘Arkub (b. 1943), Dora, Khalil, on Aug. 1,2011; field researcher 
Lamia’ Shalalda. 

39- One of the Palestinian refugee camps in Jordan 
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in which we used to study (in addition to the Palestinian national cause) 
new ideologies such as Marxism-Leninism and the experiences of global 
revolutions in Vietnam, China and Latin America.. This was all., joint work, and 
I mean I did not find it difficult at all to work in this atmosphere. It was a very 
normal atmosphere. Because public and national values., surpassed all other 
considerations. I was very serious about the tasks assigned to me. There were 
many tasks, starting with fundraising. I always went with young people carrying 
boxes to collect donations, distribute pamphlets, attend political mobilization 
meetings, support political education, participate in demonstrations, organize 
demonstrations and so on., there was a whole new life.” 40 

Through their political work, women rejected and challenged the concepts of 
shame, dishonor and inferiority associated with their sex. 41 

The impact of women’s participation in military action was partly manifested in 
changing perceptions of the nature of women’s work and women’s capacities. 
Narrator Aisha Jaber Naim talked about how the military operation she carried 
out in 1969 changed the way her family perceived her work, whereby a sense 
of pride replaced shame: 

“The military operation of 1969.. After the people heard of this operation, even 
the standpoint of my family.. My family meaning my father and my mother.. My 
father was very proud. He considered, as he would say: She is one thing and 
her siblings are another.. I do not have one young man, I have 3 or 4 young 
men. She is the equivalent of 10 young men in my house .. I mean, my father 
and mom were very proud.. Even my family’s standpoint shifted.. This is our 
daughter.. I mean my uncle who used to say the girl is a source of shame 
started saying: this girl you are talking about is my niece.. This is my niece, you 
understand me?” 42 

From the end of the 1970s until the mid-1980s, Palestinian women’s 
contributions became concentrated in the political field, and they became 
more aware of the need to link political and social struggles to ensure the 
sustainability of women’s gains and the instigation of radical change in society, 
despite knowing the difficulties. 

Linking the national struggle to the social struggle is one of the most important 
characteristics of this period. What was initially a charitable struggle evolved 
into an active role in the Palestinian feminist movement. 43 

Political organizations, NGOs and grass-roots associations played a prominent 
role in raising interest in social awareness and the importance of linking the 
political and the social. 

The testimonies of the narrators who were engaged in organized political work 
also reveal the impact of self-education on their awareness of their own rights 
as women and their political rights more generally. 

Women grew stronger and more solid and courageous, and felt pride as they 
increasingly participated in military action. They became bolder, and more 
capable of confronting difficulties and devising solutions for the crises they 
encountered. 44 

Just as women’s participation in public military action gave them strength 
and pride, so did their involvement in clandestine political activity in Palestine 
whereby they resisted the schemes of the Israeli occupation. 
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In the light of the development in Palestinian women’s personalities, in 
terms of strength, firmness and pride, they grew capable of challenging, 
confronting, and rebelling against social constraints that restricted their ability 
to move and contribute to politics. 

The testimony of the narrator Abla Abu Elbeh demonstrates the nature of the 
society challenged by women when they participated in politics: 


4 

The delegations of the 
International Women’s 
Democratic Union, the 
Palestinian Women’s 
Union, and the Women’s 
Union in Lebanon, Beirut, 
1982. 


“Women found themselves in the position they deserved; a natural position. 
They imposed a very important political presence in a society that originally 
believed in inequality and discriminated against women.” 45 


40- Interview with Abla Abu Elbeh (b. 1950), Amman, Jordan, on Aug. 29 and Sept. 9, 2011; field 
researcher Mona Ghousha. 

41- Interview with Abla Abu Elbeh 

42- Interview with ‘Aisha Jabir Na‘im (b. 1950), Damascus, Syria, on Nov. 5, 2011; field researcher 
Hala al Ahmed. 

43- Interview with Huda Subhi Abdulhadi (1936), Nablus, on Feb. 26, 2012, May. 15, 2012, and Feb. 
28, 2012; field researcher Nida’ Abu Taha 

44- Interview with Huda Subhi Abdulhadi 

45- Interview with Abla Abu Elbeh, Amman, Jordan. 
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Text of the lecture held in Darat al Funun 

When we discuss the musical scene in Palestine, we are bound 
to raise a number of issues. To begin with, Palestinian music is an 
inseparable part of Arab music, especially the music of the Levant. 
Therefore we cannot talk about Palestinian music in isolation from the 
musical history of the region. Historically speaking, there is no such 
thing as Palestinian music. Rather, there is Arab music and oriental 
music. We all lived in a relatively unified geographical area prior to 
the Sykes-Picot agreement. When we speak of Palestinian music, we 
mean music composed by a Palestinian, albeit the label “Palestinian” 
lacks a clear definition. Whoever used to travel between Palestine 
and southern Lebanon, for example, did not perceive this journey as 
a movement between two different countries. In the same way, to this 
person, music would not have been either Palestinian or Lebanese. 

The same is true for folklore in particular. The folklore of the Levant 
was one and its differences were geographical rather than political, in 
the sense that its diversity derived from variations in geography and 
the nature of relations. The folklore of the harvest, the mountain and 
the peasant was identical. So was the folklore of the desert and the 
folklore of the coast. When these groupings arise, they separate from 
one another and develop a certain specificity. But historically, music 
was part of one Arab culture. 

The second issue is that when we speak of Palestinian music today, 
we denote music that was composed and produced in Palestine and 
the Palestinian diaspora, and targeted Palestinian communities. Thus, 
we do not consider every single Palestinian musician. For example, it 
is likely that a Palestinian who immigrated to France started producing 
French music, and became part of the French music scene. I do not 
consider such a musician Palestinian. There are also many musicians 
who emigrated in 1948 and became part of the music scenes of other 
countries, and as such their influence on the Palestinian music scene 
waned. 
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Thirdly, I will focus today on Palestinian artistic music, rather than popular 
and folk music, that is, music that was composed by an individual rather than 
by the people. Moreover, when I talk about music today, I am not analysing it 
or focusing on its historical development (i.e. what composition was like and 
how it evolved into something else). I conduct a case study instead, because 
the study of music requires more in-depth research, in addition to academic 
sources, which unfortunately are not all available. 

It is also worth mentioning that Arab music produced in the music hubs 
of the Arab world—most notably Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut, and 
perhaps Dubai more recently—was and continues to be the most popular and 
widely heard amongst Palestinian listeners. Music composed by Palestinian 
musicians continues to have limited outreach, and those who control the 
capital and tools of Arab production continue to determine the type of music 
that gets broadcasted, thereby shaping public taste, and as such Arab taste 
(including Palestinian taste). Despite the premature entry of various musical 
forms into Palestine at different stages of the 20 th century, we shall see how 
Palestinian music was established, and how its distinct sound is undergoing 
development. 

Finally, it is notable that we only talk about composers and musicians. 
Performers, however, do not last long, but the melody lives on. Thus we 
return to the composer. For example, we do remember Umm Kulthum 
and Fayrouz, and we do consider them more important than El Qasabgi 
and Rahabani, but after a while the composer becomes more significant, 
especially at times when the singer does not record the performance. 
Information on music preceding the Nakba is very scarce. It is an era that 
demands more research. With the beginning of the 20 th century, Wasif 
Jawhariyyeh (1897-1972) speaks of a sophisticated and modern music scene 
in Jerusalem and other Palestinian cities under the Ottoman Empire, and 
later on under the British Mandate. Jawhariyyeh also mentions a group of 
Palestinian musicians who were well-known at the time, including the band 
“Awlad al Sbbaa” and a group of female singers. But since Arab music was 
orally transmitted back then, no musical notes or recordings are available for 
us to discern the nature of the music at the time. 



i 

Rawhi Al Khammash 


It is clear from Jawhariyyeh’s memoirs amongst other sources that Palestine 
was an important passageway for musicians traveling from Egypt to the 
Levant and vice versa. They used to perform concerts in Jerusalem, Yafa 
and other Palestinian cities. Movie theatres contributed to the organization of 
music concerts at the time, and the introduction of celebrities, such as Umm 
Kulthum, Mohammed Abdul Wahab and Syrians Sami al Shawa and Omar al 
Batsh. Al Batsh was an Ottoman soldier and he settled in Jerusalem, where 
he taught music to Jawhariyyeh. Another important place from that period is 
the YMCA headquarters, which was founded in 1933 and hosted important 
performances. It was not a movie theatre and this gave it an advantage, 
because this meant that it had better sound equipment. 

In the first half of the 20 th century, several developments took place in 
Palestine and the rest of the region, which greatly influenced the musical 
scene there. Here, we shed light on a number of these developments, the 
most important being the founding of Christian missionary schools. As I 
said earlier, Palestinian music was part of Arab music, and classical music 
was orally transmitted. It appears that the use of the written note as a 
tool for musical communication in Palestine did not come about until the 
beginning of the 20 th century due to the influence of European music. This 
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was accompanied by the establishment of schools affiliated to Western 
Christian missionary churches towards the end of the 19 th century and the 
beginning of the 20 th century. The Ottoman government allowed many of 
these churches to build houses of worship and open affiliated schools in 
Palestine. This had an impact on music in Palestine, since a number of 
schools were interested in introducing music as part of their curriculum, 
and others were interested in teaching Palestinian Christians music so they 
could play instruments in Western-affiliated churches. The latter attracted 
their followers from Eastern churches, which did not need performers 
because they did not use instruments in ecclesiastical rituals. I am talking 
about the Roman, Roman Catholic and other Eastern churches. It seems 
that the Franciscan monks, who are Latin Catholics, and the Quakers 
who founded the Friends School in Ramallah, played an important role in 
transmitting musical notes to musicians, especially in Jerusalem. These 
schools also played a role in introducing Western classical music to 
Palestine during the last days of the Ottoman Empire and the beginning of 
the British Mandate. 

It is noteworthy that these missionary schools were the only ones teaching 
music. Despite the existence of 98 primary and secondary schools in 
Palestine belonging to the Ottoman Empire at the outbreak of World War I, 
music was not part of their curriculum in any way. The presence of Western 
music is traced back to1850, and the most important musical activities were 
ecclesiastical choirs. Many small Protestant schools have been established 
since 1946. In 1860, the German school of Schneller opened its doors, and 
there are signs that there was a Palestinian music teacher called Hanna 
Marta who used to work at the seminary of the Latin Patriarchate in 1850. 
That same year, the Choir of the Custody of the Holy Land was established, 
and there was a Palestinian-Armenian organ player named Cyril Zurbian. 

In her book, Oriental & Music, Nature Wilson tells us about concerts 
held during the Ottoman era towards the end of the 19 th century in the 
homes of Western consuls in Jerusalem, and about the many pianos that 
arrived in Palestine through these missions. She also speaks about how 
these diplomats looked down upon Arab music, and perceived Western 
music as superior. This is one symptom of the arrogant, colonial outlook 
characteristic of that epoch. 

One of the first people to study under the Franciscan monks was Justin 
Lynn (1901-1988). Lynn taught classical Western music to others, the 
most important of whom were Salvador Arnita, who later married Yusra 
Jawhariyyeh, daughter of Wasif Jawhariyyeh, and Youssef Khasho, a 
prominent musician who co-founded the National Conservatory of Music 
in Jordan with Amin Nasser in the late 1960s. Arnita and Khasho taught 
the next generation, including Amin Nasser and Reema Tarzi. Augustine 
Lama composed many pieces, but they were all conceived for the service 
of the Church, which was the latter’s primary purpose. Arnita completed his 
studies in Italy and played an important role in the dissemination of music 
in Palestine before the Nakba. He left a great musical legacy, which could 
be categorized under classical Western music, despite the evident Arab 
themes and maqams in many of his musical pieces. Most notably, he drew 
on Maqam Hijaz, which is frequently used in Western music to evoke Arabic 
music and as a form of Orientalism. 

Many Palestinian musicians who composed classical Western music 
studied in these schools. Among them were Hanna Al Khal, born in the late 
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19 th century, and later on Marwan Ashkar, Francois Nicodem, and others. 
This stage was characterized by the publication of music books, particularly 
textbooks. I would like to refer to the book of Ibrahim al Bawarshah, which 
was published in 1928 and includes a collection of songs for children. At 
this stage, the Arabs learned how to write notes with lyrics. They printed 
the notes and wrote them from right to left. Later on and to this day, 
this was applied in all Protestant and Anglican churches. Another book 
was published previously and it was printed by the Teachers’ House in 
Jerusalem, which was under the supervision of Khalil Totah in 1921. There 
are two important observations regarding the book: firstly, all its songs had 
Western melodies with Arabic lyrics written by Iraqi writer Maruf al Rusafi, 
who was living in Jerusalem at the time. Second, the printing house that 
published the book was owned by a Jew from the Old City. 

Later developments were important as far as these schools are concerned. 
There was a very active music teacher named Rolf Foley who used to work 
at the Friends School in 1939. He founded the Palestine Club for Music 
Teachers, the Association of Music Teachers in the Near East, and the 
Palestine Children’s Music Festival, which ran for three years starting in 
1941. The performances were held in Yafa, Jerusalem and Ramallah. 

Despite the great efforts made by these schools to teach the Palestinians 
classical Western music and the emergence of many composers, the 
diffusion of this genre of Palestinian compositions remained very limited 
at the time. Many of these compositions were not presented nor played 
in public. Today we are trying to amass the legacy of Salvador Arnita and 
present it in orchestra performances. Many of these works have never been 
played and some of them are unavailable. Many of them were lost after the 
death of their composers. But this subject derives its significance from the 
emergence of a generation that is greatly fond of music. 

The establishment of Radio Al Quds in 1936 also had an impact on 
music in Palestine. It was a British radio station that broadcasted in three 
different languages: Arabic, Hebrew, and English. Initially, there was an 
hourly rotation, and then it started broadcasting on more than one radio 
frequency so the three programs became independent. The radio station 
attracted musicians from neighboring Arab countries who were interested 
in broadcasting or recording their works. It is worth noting that most of the 
musicians at the time did not read musical notes, but rather exchanged 
music orally in line with tradition, which is the case with Arabic music 
in general. Composer Yusuf Batrouni rose to prominence in this period. 
Originally, he had learned Western music, but also composed Arabic 
music. He was entrusted with the task of teaching other musicians the 
Western approach to writing and reading musical notes. It appears that 
Batrouni was a very important musical figure and was one of the few who 
studied classical Western music. He applied this knowledge in composing 
music and Arabic songs that later became widely broadcasted on Radio 
Jerusalem, Radio Ramallah and Radio Amman (now called Radio Jordan). 

Among the most prominent musicians who emerged at the time were Rawhi 
Al Khammash, who was born in 1923 in Nablus, Yahya Al Saudi, Riad Al 
Bandak, Mohamed Ghazi and Yahya Al Harbidi, who was the director of 
the music department at Radio Al Quds. Most of these composers’ music 
was lost at the time, as a lot of it was broadcasted directly without getting 
recorded. After the Nakba of 1948, the Israelis took over the radio, and we 
know that they took over its archive of recordings and vinyl. Nevertheless, 
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many of these musicians’ works were later collected, especially after their 
exile from Palestine following the Nakba. It is worth mentioning that this 
radio, which used to broadcast traditional Arabic music, was very popular 
amongst Palestinian communities. Men used to gather around the radio 
in public cafes to listen to this music, as the radio had not yet entered all 
Palestinian homes. 

Another important source of influence at that stage was the Birzeit School, 
a national school founded by Nabiha Nasser’s family in 1928. The family 
was particularly interested in music, so it employed all those who taught 
music at the time, most of whom adopted the classical Western music 
approach. They thus hired Batrouni, Arnita, Mary Salah, Youssef Khasho 
and Hanna Khasho. Many of the musical performances were held at Birzeit 
School that featured its choir or accompanying players from the Palestinian 
orchestra, which was affiliated with Radio Palestine. A distinctively 
Palestinian music style crystallized at Birzeit, represented by the music 
of the Fleifel brothers. We should also make note of a group of musicians 
who founded the Eastern Music Club, which is similar to a club with the 
same name in Cairo founded by Sami El Shawa. Amongst the most famous 
musical names from the club are: Hikmat Shaheen, the father of Simon 
Shaheen, Halim el Roumi, father of Majida el Roumi, Nassif Aramouni, Jamil 
El Deek and Elias Nashif. External factors also affected music in Palestine, 
including the opening of Fouad Al Awwal Institute for Arabic Music in Cairo 
in 1922. A number of Palestinian musicians studied there, including Rawhi 
Al Khamash and Mohamed Ghazi. Palestinian music was also influenced 
by the establishment of music institutions in Jerusalem and Yafa by Jewish 
immigrants (especially Germans). Palestinian musicians that had an impact 
on the music scene studied there. 

Following the Nakba, many musicians were forced into exile in neighboring 
countries, where they established their music careers. Rawhi Al Khamash 
went to Iraq; Riad al Bandak went to Syria and subsequently to Egypt; 
Mohamed Ghazi and Arnita went to Lebanon; and many other musicians 
went to Amman. Radio Palestine moved to Ramallah and became part of 
Radio Jordan after Jordan’s annexation of the West Bank in 1950. Although 
Radio Jordan remained partially in Jerusalem (the English program in 
particular), the radio station had moved entirely to Amman by 1958 and was 
located in the Umm al Hieran area. Of course, this meant that Jerusalem 
had lost its preeminence as a center for Arab music. A group of musicians 
remained in Palestine, and after a period of paralysis some musicians 
regained their momentum and returned to music. Birzeit School became a 
college at that time and played a significant role in music, especially with 
regard to musical anthems. Yousef Batrouni, Rima Tarzi and Amin Nasser 
formed an important trio, composing nationalist songs that reflected 
people’s state of displacement and attempted to raise their spirits. The 
presence of the poet, Kamal Nasser, also meant that these composers had 
an important source of nationalist poetry. 

In occupied Palestine, Palestinian musicians focused on musical heritage 
and folklore, and on performing music from the rest of the Arab world. 

It seems that this is what was permitted under occupation. It remains 
unknown whether there was any new musical production belonging to this 
period. However, it is evident that there was a preoccupation with tarab 
music, and thus Egyptian and Lebanese tarab music flourished in Galilee 
in particular. (Tarab is a traditional form of art music which elicits strong 
emotions and enchantment among the listeners.) 
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Following the 1967 Naksa, the political music that emerged in the Arab 
world became influential, be it that of Sheikh Imam, Marcel Khalifa, Ahmad 
Kaabour or the Rahbanis. In the early 1970s, Mustafa Al Kurd and Al 
Baraem band came out with a new type of political song. In Syria, the 
PLO established an official band, called Firqat al Asheqin. The musician, 
Hussein Nazak, a student of Youssef Khasho, made the most significant 
contribution in providing the band with melodies, and the words of the 
poet Ahmed Dahbour matched this unique experience. Upon looking at 
the experience of Hussein Nazak in particular, one can notice new features 
in contemporary Palestinian music, as Nazak wisely used Palestinian 
folk music. The folk singer Ibrahim Saleh, known as Abu Arab, rose to 
prominence in the diaspora, together with Mahdi Abu Sardana, who was 
the main composer in Radio al Thawra, which broadcast on behalf of the 
PLO from Cairo. 

Important musical experiments ensued in the 1980s, such as Sabreen 
band with its composer, Said Murad, and its lead singer, Kamilya Jubran. 
The Palestinian music that emerged in this case was quite unique, unlike 
any of its predecessors. Murad has benefited from Arab and international 
musical heritage to produce a new kind of music with fusion giving way to 
a very distinct sound. Poet Hussein Barghouthi wrote most of the lyrics. 
This experiment continued until Jubran left the band in 2002, and Sabreen 
continued as an educational institution concerned with music education 
and production. 


2 

The Takht Band at the 
Palestine Broadcasting 
Service, 1940. 





Suhail Khoury 
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El Funoun Palestinian Popular Dance Troupe was established, bringing 
together a group of folk dancers. I remember my personal experience 
with this group. I was a student of Western music, especially under Amin 
Nasser, who was himself a student of Salvador Arnita. However, my musical 
preferences leaned towards Arabic music later on. A group of musical figures 
emerged in the part of Palestine occupied in 1948, including Reem Banna 
and Ya’ad band. 

The First Intifada was followed by serious transformations, including the 
production of a series of musical works, particularly folk music espousing 
provocative and revolutionary lyrics. These were sung in demonstrations. 
Musical composition came to a halt at this stage. It was a difficult period for 
composers. They sensed the prospect of victory and building a state, which 
led to the establishment of the National Conservatory of Music in 1991. The 
Conservatory played an important role in the Palestinian music scene. It was 
founded by musicians who performed Western music. These included Rima 
Tarzi, Amin Nasser, Salwa, Nadia Abushi and I. Despite the Conservatory’s 
humble beginnings, whereby it brought together a small group of students 
and got adopted by Birzeit University, it expanded and built a center in 
Jerusalem and other branches in Ramallah, Bethlehem, Nablus and Gaza. 

The National Conservatory’s most important achievements include the 
dissemination of Arab music, the reinforcement of Arab music education, 
and the revival of instruments such as the kanun (a string instrument 
plucked by hand). Its establishment was followed by the emergence of a 
group of music schools that contributed to the changing music scene in 
Palestine. The Benfica Institute of Jerusalem, which is affiliated with the 
Franciscan Order, was amongst the most important. It could be regarded 
as a continuation of what the monks initiated towards the beginning of the 
century with Augustine Lama. Al Kamandjati Foundation and Beit Al Musica 
also opened in Ramallah and Shefa ‘Amr respectively. I can also identify 
institutions that have emerged at home and in the diaspora, which despite 
being non-educational showed interest in music and affected society, 
including Al Hanouneh Folklore Troupe in Jordan. 

Many music festivals were organized in the final decade of the last century, 
which became substantial platforms for Palestinian music. Some of the most 
prominent are the Palestine International Festival and the Al Quds Festival, 
alongside many other festivals that continue to contribute to the Palestinian 
musical renaissance to this day. 

In the 21 st century, many young composers and distributors emerged as 
a result of the many music schools that spread in Palestine. The rise of 
professional musicians also encouraged composers and distributors to 
produce and compose. Many composers became prominent, including 
Simon Shaheen, Khalid Sadouq, Habib Shehadeh, Le Trio Joubran, Ahmad 
al Khatib, Mohammad Najm and others. Many singers and musicians 
emerged that did not compose, but yet are considered fundamental to the 
music scene of the 21st century, even if they did not influence Palestinian 
musical composition. These include drummer Yousef Hbeish, singer Reem 
Telhami, Sana Moussa, Amal Murkus, Mohammed Assaf and Nai Barghouthi. 
Unique national experiments also materialized such as the Palestine Youth 
Orchestra, initiated by the National Conservatory of Music in 2004, and the 
Palestinian National Orchestra established by the Conservatory in 2011. 

Both were a qualitative addition to the Palestinian scene, placing it on the 
global map. 
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New genres of music, particularly American rap and hip-hop, had an 
influence on young Palestinian musicians. Many rap and hip-hop bands 
were formed, but not all of them delivered high quality music. Still, some 
of these bands succeeded in expressing themselves and got famous. The 
most important example is DAM from Al Lid. The beginning of the century 
also saw the emergence of a new type of music, namely Islamic chants, 
which were influenced by Western Muslim musicians. This genre’s reach 
remained limited as it did not spread widely among the general public. 

Finally, the researcher can notice the features of a new, Palestinian, musical 
personality crystalize, following the accumulation of experience exceeding 
a century. This diverse musical fusion which connects many experiences is 
summarized under a common vision and a common sound that the listener 
can recognize as Palestinian with an Arab undercurrent, and which seeks 
to build its own character removed from commercial Arab music; that is, a 
distinctive, Arab, cultural sound. 
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PERFORMANCE 

16 / 9/2017 


Al Hannouneh 

at Darat al Funun 



Al Hannouneh in Darat al Funun 


The Al Hannouneh Society for Popular Culture presented a musical 
performance of Palestinian music and singing, contemporising this 
heritage while preserving its richness. 



Established in 1993, Al 
Hannouneh aims to protect and 
preserve memory by collecting 
and documenting objects of the 
region’s heritage. It uses these 
objects in folkloric performances 
with a team of musicians, 
singers, and dabkeh dancers, 
further reflecting on this rich 
heritage. Al Hannouneh’s main 
preoccupation is preserving 
the memory of the ancestors, 
ingraining it in the minds 
of future generations, and 
protecting heritage from loss and 
erasure in order to help the youth 
build their identities away from 
negative influences. 
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Al Hannouneh in Darat al Funun 



1 

From the performance 
at Darat al Funun’s 
archaeological site. 
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PERFORMANCE 

18 / 7/2017 


Poetry Reading 
Performed by 

Hala Bdeir 



Hala Bdeir 


Actress Hala Bdeir recited poems by early Palestinian poets Ibrahim 
Tuqan, Abd al Karim al Karmi “Abu Salma” and Harun Hashim 
Rasheed. The following is a selection of the poems she read: 


IjJJ i gloo in lijj' pg igAiu 

0£ £9 

ijjjjl Anlg (jjuuJI i_ogJI bJjJb 

^jjujulII ^aj Jl ^lAIILj ..gJLlLu 

9 9 £ 

Ijln Lgj ^gLiu ^OLgJIg^olg 

Ij-Lq l$j JjazjoLAJLI l"jlSC bJ 
IjxgJI IgjJublg IlgblJI 
^jjbJI cuAgJJLi gJUl Q_z^gJ ^> gn I 


Ibrahim Tuqan 

clolsJu joJJl bigjjj OgJgAi 
C 1 A 2 J ^1° HgjO I nolo ni 

qjI ^aldi JLoJI Ipjl Jglig 
lo LiiLAgl LgJl ^In 
ogbJg JAI ^^gb ilH g-lg 

Lbjb J^juUI lgjj‘1 a b jOLgisJg 
i nnoi A III Log 



Hala Bdeir is a Jordanian 
actress. She graduated from the 
Higher Institute of Dramatic Arts’ 
acting department in Damascus 
in 2014. Hala participated in 
several theatrical and cinematic 
works in Damascus and Amman, 
including Out of Control by 
Wael Qadour, Ashes of Violet by 
Samer Omran and the film Four 
O’clock at Paradise directed by 
Mohammad Abdelaziz. 


JbP£9£u jol l_lLo_II 

JlpjJb £ L A 0 II olojb 
JjJLhlJI LujjIa Jiih 

JlojjJI Ja 3 lbj. g A ^JLc Lo 
JLojuUI bibg Lglbl i"ilonl 
Jlgpl IgjuJLouujg LojJLLb 

9 £ 

Jlgb Lolg IgJbJ I gj b T 
JLj ggd q5aJ Iqlq jOJ 
JlgjuJ L_jucii) ItlaIc Lob 
JLoJg IQ^> j 111 i n lnd ^jpo 

JM L_ngg^ ,JI Lagjbb 
JIn jjlaJI ^jJLc biIn J5 

Jlbgg qJIbo i_ogiuuijg 

jlLi tijiiioj i 6 ilhc 
JL ^juuUI j. AAi ^oJ jogj 


JlbkdJIg HujuJI ggxJ 

IiIolLlo LloT O lb aL 

QJlSjJ 6jn> jjl oj-Qi 

i"in l lg biLuJ ^oj (j-bjjJI bbLo 
jLb jjJLOjJI bib biglgjb 
LjuUI bljJ gAs? j 
jgjb Lol ^^g jg^JI bib 
LdJLi jLo gJ jOjuullLII ^gjlg 
^jJLSLjlJI (jjudjLiu HjLuj l ooV _|J 

- 9 

Ijxa jb_u J^rkJI bjuljl 

S £ 9 o 2 9 

JAI jgUI ^j-c bijbJ \iSjh 
"iSgjjii JLa ,^9 (^OJJJjl 
jgjuud A52J hLouujJI LidSIlld 

t Q01 Lj ^IjxUI Jlllg 

i^SjIg bb9 J-|l blbjibl 
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JLIIaL (JjuuLo ^gUI cun 

Jjljbl bib ^olljullLII biljAS 

JUjudUlg (jlgJlJI biL s 2 _jIj 

bilnllbo jgjibJI qILlLlc 

JLbllL gAaJI 4-1 

J 5 UI ,^6 bJLjljl ^JLc bilbgLb 

JliLyLujIg gidJI ^ JSg ^ 

^ulu bib i, 0 ,llJLLlJ 1 blLoAj 

JjJLLbJI lUULi' ijJ cllojuju 

b^lgr) Jill ^jilgJI J 9 J 0 L 

Jlgi:_LlLj ZllaJI J bjbjb 

bA-iIi Llj'J ^ 5 -^lgJ 1 jgi-b L 

JLo jjuj jgliJLj Ia^q 

ULo jgjjujJLI bJLi^lg Ljb 

Jliig L2r o iTjlsZjOuuu bLob 

Sj 0 9 9 

ji&j JJUuUI L>° "J^ 1 ” 

JjJj ^Log q_Lo JjJLLb 

^Jlgbllg bijbo “pjj_p” 

JLSj’lJIg ^J^IjjJI bjljbj 

oLubl oJgjj: (Cg^oAl 

JLlLzjJU aLoj’ L^gA clllo 

9 

^ £ 9 

LogJI biA^c Lo bigoxJI 3 j Li 

JLm jAbj lTjjLo ulgiS 

LuilS Lo QjuJLob c_ipJI t"i 6 A 

JlgjlijJI OOJL AJLO Iq.K 

bjuLib i^iuJ ugloJI ogiigg 

JLbglll (^gjbi) og^ADO 

£ w 9 

Qjulg cLoll Ai^g b ^ 0 

JI_ 0 _LoJI ^jUL ^o^JI -AJb 

gzigj cllLj ^JLc Jjbbg 

JLgjuL (CjLlA gi^g Lcjb 

Lqjj 1 bo^! bjiilJ oLmg 

JLLoJI A52AJ CLLO Lujb ^ 

gjj 1 ^oJjlIju qJul Jj U^.J^g 

JiLjJL 09 -^- 4 ! Ig-ilbg bj 

g^xJI JjlA Agi:g jbijj^g 

Jldhlllg bjLubLboJLg a 

lc Jbg (jAjjadJL buuJI l a mb 

JbllL OgJboJI g_ 0 JLj' i_qjl5 

UbjOuLug cdbzJ LuIj ao 

JLojlLiIJL ^ngm^II OjbuJ ^9 

Lo _lL ogjilu 1 i Q rn 

_ - 9 

Jlbpl ^gg5 bjLi'UI Jjaj ^o 

^obJIg jglgj’ ojjujI LLgji> 

JLlsJI JajlS ^oasA LLgJii 

qjgA Aodj JJLllo Ugfo 

JLo III Oj.j.b jj jjuL 0 -ij 

biAglg l_jlLq J5 uj^-ll Ho 

Jlij ^ LbjgiS 0 

^ A in In J| _b_iJLJI Z_Ub^ 

JLajjLi Igjblg 1 q ii; ,j-c 

ogobb ojiuAD Lcbjbl 

JLgJI Iail Ai 2 j (j^o ^Ligj 

JjjJ Lilil And In A 1 bij 

!?JLaoI (Jod Jlbb-JI 3bJ gl 

*n9 

i-jujd bil J5g Aljgg 

JiJLblg OjJA£L Jjj^ LILuula 

Lldb bjl ^ 1 MgjbJI uj 4 _iJ 












Hala Bdeir 
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^OLg-Ql ±1 JaLuJLUaI ^OJLOg 


fj£l J ^JLlLIjJ^I ^ik 

! 9 jOuujg^oJI gxjxl QjI UJguuJ 


UJUL&jj Lo uiloiuln J) Jxg 

joiaiJI jjLjLoJI oJ ojjg 


jj’lx guSljj Ugx 

jOuAo^oJIg i_q 5 JI qj (jjlg 


jULuj aLobn i g jLjujg 

^orji XAJAjuu JJl 5 g 


,^11 oajaJu laxg 

^oj-Sj lo 5 ux JixLujlo 


ULlU lS2JlS2J 1 U^O Ul (JjjLs^O 

jAjlnT Jo » _ q LoaSJg 


i nni Lo Lqj u-UjJ jxlba 

LftjJp 09 >JI 

4 

LgJLS-ji-Lig ^LxlII Jx ,Jq 1 

LgJ jJ j_ 2 _! UgUUo ^gJLx 


L0J5J jllll i Q,i apJ Lo 

Igj’I^L LuaJI qjLouuuu 


9 g 

XjL UjlojjlzdI Lol i—JiriJIg 

Igjlblo; jlLlI Ujujuxi 


Jxlj axlq Jj_pl ^ojaJ 

[^JLojg uAiUI Lgjgjg 

5 

1 Q jlj J! jL^JI Lujjuj Jb 

1QA19 Ipr >-_jlAjLiUl5 UjuI 


Iju5g Tg_Cbj JUxaULS UjuI 

Lg_JLQ uilogxJ qJbp Upo JuL 


IxgjiXjX JLil ojjaqJLS UjuI 

Lqjlcaj JJI xjl-ixl UjuI 


UJaJx uUijUl gjL Upo 1 UjuI 

l^pg Og 5 j ul bj j 


LllLOuuJ OAg q_il 5 Qa§ lUJ 

LgjjJ In inr Lu’LS axJ J 


LoJ OAJjiJI Jjlo UJLpg 

Lgj>S aIx ogiLou Lois 


9 -9 

^LaLaI JIaLI gjio LLuAxg 

9 u3 - 

Ip K mi i an , K Ciln 


li ill 11 an/Ar iUin i"i6n^ 

U •• =r~ LAJ -? 

JloJI J UjuI Jbg 

6 

^clcIj ^oanSllg J UjuI Jbg 

ligJIg J jx_ll L±JLg 


JLuj ^oJLuuli uj Jjl jbg 

Lnfrii ul ul 


lg i /5 q i} LLiUjuj Li 

U-bgJI ^olsJlIo 


U^gJI Jllg 

LloLuj IaJLa JaAXO 


LlJLc lg_Q_Qj|g IgjtAgJjg 

USg^JI ^Lx Jbg 


Axgl U 9 ^ll Ji oaao Jbg 

^jjJIg oJLgjyj cua 


ajalo U 9 ^-ll Qjuujla Jibg 
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La^iJ ul uT 

IguAgJi LuLjuj L 

U-bgJI Jjlo 

oJagJI Jsuig 

jxjujI Log JLujJL 

^gJoju ^ UjulS ^jlLig 

jUjuu JuIj Qjg 

U)n^T Alg5 J lUllS ^U^g 

q ii ul ul 

IguAgJl LuLuii L 

U-bgJI ^olsUJLq 

QkigJI Jailg 

LloLuj IaJLa Jaaao 

LlJLc lg_Q_Qj|g IguiAgJlg 


7 


J94JI , 0^9 

^ojujuljLq pjikiiJI uUux 

^iaJI g 1 1 In II UjuL' 

(^Llg uibJI JxjIj 

jolill J 5 jlb Q-LJU 

^oJg ^5-iUI JLu joJ 

^ouOlqJI I^JgA UjudUg 

g n in ^cg-b Q 1 nn i 

^oudgJIg jajlzaIUUL 


jOULLlUl 0JUjljJI k _ =3 J| 

jibSII (SjL^-II 

fOjiJI >mgS Upo g 

IaxJI jjiAjx Upo g 

jOuoljl J >5 Iq^q 1 

6§ax ^gxxl 1 Upo g 

Ajj_ 0 si All _Lu 

ULAJI 0-0-Lo ^j—Q J 1 _uj 

Al ,iyf> ,of q_iu 

ULUlx Jl_u U 

l°j-z L^XJ O-^J 9 —&A 


O-GjjAo 0^ iiiILj 9—ag 

^a JII clJLc 1 _ouj 

U^jlu Ug l_julp Upo 

CL2XAJ gUUu joj 

U_LdJI ^ol cl _Lux 

LgxLbu i^5ja^J‘ lIi_luJ 

UpoJJI jOXi cLojjjIg 

qAjujx ujI Jiij* U 

U II 1 1 Qir ^ n ^U 

U; v g II pu 5 g_S aUl 

UpujgJI i_Qj-Qj Lax 

9 ___ £ 

U9JI Jl J9UI JauJjI 

U^in II i_QjA2J Lox 

i—jgJLdJI J] jLUl ^pOjg 

ll in A 1" ig nil \f i 

il IpT a -va , cl 

0A,g_Alg a_U Ul 

L 3 . j 

A_oJI v .tiS* gUcA 

jJLuujjx ^gjUl aUqjx 



1 

Ibrahim Tuqan 


ijJag_llg 0_U Ul 








































Poetry Reading - Hashim Rasheed 
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Harun Hashim Rasheed 


J^JI ililloL J) JjUg 

l_Ln Jl Logj ggjlLU 

Lulu Lo IjLqLujloJI ^Lug 

uLojJI j^oj LoLga) ggjluj 

LLag^o Ljlg_c i_jp JL: 

Ji’jj’ ±lg Ijo l_jlLo Lo 

\jjh L piig jqjlLzlJ 1 i_og_oj 

Ugi2j' (jl 1^1 LjuJLc jS2J 

LiAgr (JL: gzu^j’g ^oLiu 

J_lL‘ J_lLjlJI ulc lIUHl 

LlsJI (^pjuJ jLLuLil ngojii 

^OLg^oLI i—jlzJI ^olQ} (jJuLg 

JizuLa ^pag cLo J5 JL: 

Ig-oljinbjin (jpiJI ^5-ioO £gjj 

LLqJI giu^g ngojl juju: 

LgJLh J] lIiIjiqIAII i_ lqj 

Jlzulo JL: LumJI olol 

L-juJulaJI Jj_p ggjljj 

UjLsjujLi Jullszj LpILLa 

Jjj‘ LoJ JjjJjJI uL 

LU CiL^o (j-ii^. 11 jJLiLig 

u+^-ll JUj' 04J JljLog 

“Liu La ggjluj JLaj 

^Lij Luljlu ^olS l_jJLq Lo 



2 

Harun Hashim Rasheed. 
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Poetry Reading - Abd al Karim al Karmi “Abu Salma’ 


jlirg plulo Jo 111 jjL: l_jJj Jl 

JjuA /ST jAoJl ig_c pljjl Jc lilolS LoJs 
pmjJg jJI (OuujjJI qJJJilg li 

g 9 | r o r 

jiil£ oSgjujul Jillo J) Ipil Jjl Jl 
J_QijI OgAlUl jguuj J ih LglS LlnJ Jo 
jjlo LoJI Iiojuu JjioJI l_jlLqJ| ^>g]5g 
jjuuu Jojlll J^ ilillo Lo Jilll J Jg 


Abd al Karim al Karmi “Abu Salma’ 

0 JLlpI i^JLLz^t Jo IjujIS Loll 
j.h l o LliUI J) ^_q_LII 111 jul Jol Jl 
jjuuuu qJxgJI Jlc JdhjlJg li (^glllg 
j-Ouujl JjlIoJI J pl.l-Ll (^O oJAjujJI jjull 
Jill L1c J Jol 1 Ag jhi ii (j£g 
)nol (jzogpg Lji Jo Llli jJI gS .llg 
jjgLAll jJLAc JojujlII JUj laj J 



jLSu JLsJLI jjjjuJuLllg ojgjLII 0 lA I 1 jJAllo £gjl Ji uilUjuu lSj-JAJI JlJ^Io Ij 

jjli l_jl 2 jujJI 111 111 Jkog jpg Jl 

*** 

wr 9 JE L - Sj 9 

jjiUl ^giL JujL JgLlll Ulg j_ljgg ^oilllg jli il OLuuJ| J5 

pl Cia-iil jjl jol Jph JS Jcg 


jSjLuio ,J5 ^IgjujJJI ^jjj ^^ggjiig jiLujI i_q]zJI ol5 lUAjujI i_q] LoiS 

- 9 -9 9 g 

jS^g Hljiuz5 J5 ^ JsAj L^ggpg 


3 

Abd al Karim al Karmi 
“Abu Salma” 
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TALK 

14 / 11/2017 


Heritage in 
Palestine 

Between “Falafelization” & Globalization 

Khaldun Bshara 



Khaldun Bshara 



Khaldun Bshara is an architect, 
restorer and anthropologist. He 
is currently the Director of Riwaq 
Centre, Ramallah, Palestine 
where he has worked since 
1994 in documenting, protecting 
and restoring built Palestinian 
heritage. He received his B.Sc. 
in Architectural Engineering 
from Birzeit University (1996) 
and his MA in Conservation of 
Historic Towns and Buildings 
from the Catholic University 
of Leuven, Belgium (2000). 
Interested in refugees, space 
and memory, he enrolled in the 
University of California, Irvine, 
on a Fulbright Scholarship 
where he obtained his MA in 
Anthropology in 2009 and his 
PhD in 2012. Bshara carried out 
many architectural design and 
architectural restoration projects 
in Palestine. He is also the editor 
of Riwaq’s Monograph Series on 
Architectural History of Palestine 
(2010-present), and the author 
or co-author of number of books 
and articles. His most recent 
publications are “The Ottoman 
Saraya: All That Did Not Remain” 
(2017); “Biennales in Palestine: 
Thinking Art and Making Art” 
(2017); “The Structures and 
Fractures of Heritage Protection 
in Palestine” (2016). 


Heritage in Palestine, because of its dialectical relation to identity, has 
endured a double-bind relation to Palestine. On the one hand, heritage 
suffers from what I refer to as “falafelization”, meaning the double 
alienation of Palestinians from their heritage via processes of destruction, 
expropriation and confiscation affected by the coloniser, especially since 
the Nakba (1948). On the other hand, Palestinians, official and non¬ 
official bodies, have been preoccupied with making Palestinian heritage 
global. Globalization spawns further alienation through processes of 
commodification or the universalization of the local. While the colonial 
processes mentioned above advanced rapidly, the national globalization 
project (which includes the World Heritage Listing, the drafting of charters 
and the use of euro-centric heritage rhetoric to talk about the local) has 
been hindered by the many colonial and non-colonial measures. The 
division of the Palestinian Territories in the post-Oslo era, the absence 
of a national legal framework for protection of heritage, and the lack of 
public awareness led to the loss of a great deal of heritage in Palestine. 
My intervention claims that as far as Palestinians do not regard heritage 
as modes of life and as modes of knowledge production at the local level, 
Palestine heritage will undergo further “falafelization,” and also risks the 
loss of the transnational global dreams. 

Palestine has a rich and diverse cultural and architectural heritage: 
historic cities and towns, hundreds of villages and thousands of 
archaeological sites—some discovered and others yet to be. As a result 
of the role played by the media as well as the European mentality and 
its Orientalist view, emphasis is exclusively placed on monumental 
landmarks. Therefore, much weight is given to biblical sites and sacred 
shrines. As such, Jerusalem becomes summarized in its Dome of the 
Rock, Acre in its fortifications and Bethlehem in the Church of the Nativity. 
This understanding undermines the practices, customs and cultural 
and architectural traditions of the ordinary Palestinians, who maintain a 
balanced relationship to their cultural, spiritual and productive space. 

The British and subsequently Zionist colonization in Palestine significantly 
altered the relationship between the Palestinian and his place. Perhaps 
one of the most important manifestations of colonization has been the 
restriction of Palestinians’ movement to geographically isolated units, 
wherein they are caught within the colonial economy and its means of 
production (and are at the same time freed from debilitating patriarchal 
and societal local structures). In order to achieve this, the colonial 
regimes, building upon the legacy of Ottoman land reforms, delineated 
and identified private property (so that it does not exceed the threshold of 
a house or the fence of a field), or nationalized the communal properties 
(to be exclusively controlled by the state). These measures alienated the 
Palestinians from everything that once was communal and which allowed 
for the division or the distribution among more than one individual or a 
certain group. The plazas, the alleys, the mountains, the churches, the 
mosques, the holy shrines, the pastures, and the water springs became 
the property of the state, while the land titles/deeds came to define the 
boundaries of the private properties. 
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Heritage in Palestine Between “Falafelization” and Globalization 



The transformation of the Palestinian’s relationship with his place was not 
isolated from the covert land sales to the Zionist movement and the outcomes 
of the 1948 War. These were, in effect, the concrete preparations for the transfer 
of ownership of a whole country to a newcomer. This was manifested by the 
displacement and forced migration of the Palestinian population, the destruction 
of hundreds of Palestinian villages and towns, and the theft of their houses and 
belongings, which was termed “the biggest robbery of the twentieth century”. 
The Palestinians were alienated from their everyday rituals that were enacted 
and manifested within the Palestinian geography and beyond. Perhaps the 
success of the Zionist colonization of Palestine was mostly evident in the 
separation of Palestinians from their surroundings that made up their pluralistic 
identity. They are Palestinians, Syrians, Arabs, Ottomans, Muslims, Christians, 
Romans, and they are part of the Mediterranean civilization. This diversity was 
palpable in their culture and architecture. For in Palestine there are the largest 
sacred monuments, as well as dwellings, bazaars and monasteries. There are 
villages, towns and ruined khirab. There are peasant houses, and palaces and 
castles for the sheikhs and the notables, and there are shrines of the holy men 
and women as well as for demons. This plurality was accompanied by a great 
diversity in architectural styles: these are Canaanite, Iron Age, or Herodian 
styles. And these are Umayyad, Mamluk, Ottoman or European styles. 

Perhaps the year 1948 and its colossal impact on the Palestinian body in the 
geographical sense cannot be overcome in any presentation of the cultural or 
architectural heritage in Palestine. As a result of 1948 War, Palestine has been 
transformed into a set of abstract symbols detached from material practices. 
Embroidery, for example, is a style to show off in weddings or contemporary 
events; the olive tree is an icon on a wall; the Dome of the Rock is a wooden 
souvenir; and the map of Palestine is an image in a book. What was an integral 
part of everyday life—from clothing and production to rituals and customs—was 
turned into a set of symbols in a desperate attempt at hiding behind the past or 
retrieving it in the context of the Palestinian-Zionist existential conflict. 

By virtue of the dialectical relationship between heritage and culture on the 
one hand, and collective memory and national identity on the other, Palestinian 
towns and villages were systematically destroyed and its inhabitants replaced. 

It is imperative, and this has been the nature of colonialism, to create space for 
the nascent entity upon the ruins of social, cultural and spatial structures of the 
indigenous peoples. This is why Palestine suffered a destruction resembling 
a catastrophe (Nakba) in 1948, completed in 1967 (through the systematic 
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eradication of the Al Sharaf and Magharbeh neighbourhoods in the Old City of 
Jerusalem), consolidated in the post-Oslo era (through the destruction of the 
urban landscape via bypass roads and settlements), and renewed in 2002 (by 
way of the demolition of parts of Nablus and Hebron and the burning of parts 
of the Church of the Nativity.) Historical sites were being destroyed in every 
battle. These sites had nothing to do with militarization or military strategies, 
except for the strategy of altering the status quo and establishing “facts on the 
ground”, strengthening the colonial presence and weakening of the relationship 
between the Palestinians and their space. 


In light of the huge attack on architectural heritage in Palestine, heritage was 
present in the Palestinians’ attempt to weave a national identity differentiated 
from what surrounds it and that is in great contradiction with the colonizer. 

Many Palestinian institutions have sought to register the heritage (both material 
and immaterial), with successes and failures here and there. We note that 
following the Oslo Agreement (1993) and the emergence of the Palestinian 
National Authority and its institutions, increased importance was given to cultural 
heritage by civil society institutions that have been trying to document, protect, 
restore and develop heritage as one of the pillars of national identity and the 
national economy. But colonial notions of heritage, which are Eurocentric, 
have long stood as barriers between the local visions and the possibility of its 
implementation. For example, Palestine still operates under the British Antiquities 
Act of 1929, which defines monuments as all that was built prior to the year 1700 
AD, meaning that all that was built during the last three centuries—including 
all the buildings in which the Palestinians lived their lives—is not part of the 
Palestinian heritage. Moreover, the common perception that heritage and its 
development are a luxury drove heritage to the lower steps of the development 
and budgets ladder. According to both written and unwritten sources, the 
budget of the Palestinian Ministry of Tourism and Antiquities and the Ministry of 
Culture combined constitutes less than 1 % of the Palestinian National Authority 
budget. At the same time, the PNA spends more than a third of its budget on 
security for well-known internal and external reasons. This investment in what is 
lacking (security) and non-investment in the abundant (culture) demonstrates the 
absurdity of development in a context of subordination and colonialism. 

Colonialism operates through two strains: spatial and psychic. While the first 
strain has been largely successful, matched only by the disappointments 
and failures of the Oslo Agreement, there is still a raging battle against the 
colonization of the mind. In the first kind of colonization, the colonizer uproots 
and destroys the local community to make a place for the newcomers. 

The colonizer appropriates the life and means of production of the local 
community. Further, the colonial regime claims the right to these life forms 
in what I describe as “falafelization” in reference to the fierce battle between 
Palestinians and Israelis on the origin of falafel and hummus. Whatever survives 
this “falafelization” acquires a stigmatized reputation (primitive, backward and 
uncivilized). Even Palestinians will have to make a great effort to convince one 
another that their heritage is valuable. The Palestinians may suffer a double 
alienation when they do not possess the tools to defend their falafel or their 
“primitive” life (which is very sophisticated compared to the present state of 
affairs). They find themselves in battles over the falafel and over the marketing 
of houses in Israeli settlements, built of stone with arched doors and windows, 
and red-tiles roofs, as the authentic vernacular houses (regardless of the 
erroneousness of this definition). In light of preoccupation with great issues 
(such as liberation) or everyday concerns (such as making a living), Palestinians 
who constructed and owned the heritage find themselves consumed in battles 
against an entire system of research, education and colonial propaganda. 
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These circumstances drive institutions, such as Riwaq, Taawon, the Centre 
for Architectural Preservation in Bethlehem and the Hebron Rehabilitation 
Committee to work on the restoration and development of historic buildings 
and towns as a means of resilience, resistance and decolonization—at least 
in its psychic form. In the post-Oslo era, these institutions have become 
conscious of the absence of heritage from the national agenda, the lack of a 
legal framework, and the limited awareness of the importance of Palestinian 
heritage as a cornerstone of local growth and development. They worked 
with their limited (and varied) resources to place heritage on the donors’ and 
the Palestinian Authority’s agendas, as well as on the agenda of ordinary 
Palestinians. It is no surprise now that intellectuals and ordinary people are 
mobilized using social media and social networks to safeguard a historic 
building (unprotected by the colonial law), regardless of the asymmetry of 
power in the heritage field, and the profit and loss calculations that permeate 
an individualistic society that is closer to neo-liberalism than it is to the 
Palestinian identity and collective memory. In the absence of a strong central 
authority, these institutions have been able to fill the void associated with the 
protection and development of heritage, albeit relatively. In doing so, they 
have relied on local alphabets and approaches to restoration 



However, these approaches are often overshadowed, or concealed, by 
grand processes such as the World Heritage List employed by Palestine, 
which has just joined the UNESCO, to place as many of the Palestinian 
sites on the list as possible (such as Bethlehem, Battir and Hebron), even if 
it is for reasons to do with fame and prestige. Such attempts overlook the 
potential that these sites might have in terms of serving the local community 
before the tourism sector, which benefits the colonizer much more than 
it benefits the local population (since tourism is mostly controlled by the 
colonizer). Engaging in this market not only does not benefit the Palestinians 
but also contributes to the erosion and destruction of these irreplaceable 
goods. This means that in the absence of independence and sovereignty 
over territory as well as over the tourism market, the Palestinians are turned 
into one of several streams of tourism that benefits the colonizer. Thus, the 
incorporation of the cultural system (which has not yet been fully controlled 
by the colonizer) within the colonial economy has turned an absolutely losing 
project (colonialism) into an absolutely profit-making project without risks 
whatsoever. 
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So, we are here to learn about the possibilities and potentials that cultural 
heritage in Palestine might hold in terms of being a source of support 
and a pillar of cultural, social, economic and political development of 
the local population. This is not in isolation from the conditions created 
by colonialism and the Eurocentric approaches towards heritage, and 
the nations’ quest for a piece of the cultural tourism market. In our case, 
there are negotiations that have not yet been settled between the former 
condition (colonialism) and the latter approach (European), in which many 
Palestinians participate scientifically or instinctively within a complex field 
with numerous actors and beneficiaries. It is therefore impossible to get a 
comprehensible view of the heritage in Palestine, in isolation from the Wall, 
the structural and legal frameworks and the enduring colonial structures, 
or away from attempts by civil society to find approaches closer to the 
owners/users of the heritage than to tourists and meta-discourses. Until we 
realize this (as individuals, institutions of civil society and state institutions), 
we will not be able to take up the cultural platform meritoriously or use 
these marvels as a resource for the process of mobilization, decolonization 
and national building, rather than for grief. 
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Text of lecture held at Darat al Funun 



Mohanad Yacoubi is a 
Palestinian director and 
producer. He is one of the 
founding members of the 
Ramallah-based film group, 
Idioms Film. He is currently 
working on his first feature 
film about the history of 
Palestinian resistance cinema. 
His works include No Exit (2014), 
Suspended Time (2014), and 
Infiltrators (2012). 


Europe saw the emergence of the Industrial Revolution in the 18th 
and the 19th century. The consequent shift to mass production 
generated a need for this production to be distributed. Thus arose 
the need to modernize the means of consumption. This forms the 
backdrop to the rise of the idea of modernity and its dissemination 
by way of opening channels to new markets and the building of 
railways to distribute surplus production in industrialized countries. 

Palestine entered the realm of modernity around the same time as 
Egypt, especially during Egypt’s occupation of Palestine under the 
rule of Mohammed Ali and his son Ibrahim after him. It consequently 
witnessed the construction of new roads and the improvement of 
sewage in a number of cities, including Yafa and Haifa. 
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My main goal as a film director is to understand the context of this 
history and its events, and to try and conceive a film from research 
material containing a limited amount of images that nonetheless signify 
the advent of photography and film in the entire world. It is an attempt 
to distance myself from the “postcard” concept in order to read what is 
within the image and excavate its numerous invisible layers. 

My interest in the subject was sparked while I was shooting the film 
“That Day” in cooperation with the Riwaq Foundation, which works 
to preserve the cultural and architectural heritage of Palestine. The 
film is 4 minutes long and consists of 8 photographs that depict the 
moment General Allenby entered the city of Jerusalem, in addition 
to the emergence of the British Mandate, and the implications of this 
for the city’s architecture in particular. I was surprised while doing 
my research to see that the idea of modernity in its contemporary 
form mainly hinges on colonial history and completely overlooks the 
Ottoman modernization project, which was vast and institutional. 

The developments colonial Britain introduced at the time were rather 
superficial. 

One of the noteworthy personalities I have come across while doing my 
research is Wasif Jawhariyyeh, who was born in 1892, and belonged to 
a family of technocrats (in the Ottoman sense of the word). I examined 
his memoirs, which were very well edited and presented by both Salim 
Tamari and Issam Nassar. 1 I found it quite strange while reading his 
memoirs that he wrote in the language of the common man who wishes 
to pass on his legacy to his children and grandchildren, and whose 
passion for music and working-class life is quite evident. 
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Wasif Jawhariyyeh’s memoirs exhibit a sense of the local, which is why 
I find them compelling. He used to work in translation, and he was well 
acquainted with the British. Wasif was also an artist, despite being 
unable to achieve his artistic ambitions like his friends did before him, 
including Najeeb al Rihani, Zaki Murad and Sami al Shawa. This was 
a quite sensitive issue for his father, Jeries Jawhariyyeh, who was a 
lawyer and quite an important figure. Jeries Jawhariyyeh worked for the 
mayor, Mousa Kazem al Husseini, and his brother, Hussein al Husseini, 
whose father was one of the founders of the Jerusalem municipality and 
became its mayor at some point. 

The rebellious demeanor revealed by the memoirs is evident in Wasif 
Jawhariyyeh’s rejection of an interpretation of a famous picture that 
Winston Churchill had pointed out and which stirred widespread 
controversy. In the picture, the mayor Hussein al Husseini stands 
alongside Turkish officers and British soldiers, and a white flag appears 
in the background behind them. * 2 1 found this interesting and tried to 
search for more details in the American Colony collection at the Library 
of Congress. I discovered that there are two pictures depicting the same 
historical moment. However, due to erosion in the negatives, the first 
picture, which has deteriorated from the bottom, shows the white flag 
and reinforces Churchill’s assumption. But in the second picture, where 
the damage can be seen from above, the flag disappears and a group 
of people appear to be watching the scene, thereby confirming Wasif’s 
analysis. 

The British Mandate era embodies the imagined image of the Holy Land 
in the Western collective imaginary. While the latter took shape during 
the time of the Crusades, it entered the industry for the first time by way 
of Heinrich Bunting’s book, 3 which contains “maps” inspired by the Old 
Testament and the Bible. These maps were widely used amongst the 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land from Germany and later on from the rest 
of Europe. The book appeared at a time when printing was available as a 
technique used for the reproduction of texts and images. 

But this book also created a new context that entailed reading the 
Torah and other religious texts and conceiving their resemblances in 
reality through the use of the modern technical means that existed at 
that time. The most important of these are mapping, photography and 
cinematography. 

This has an important explanation that takes into account the modernity 
we discussed and the industrial revolution in Europe. Material life and 
the discourse of dialectical materialism prevailed in Europe at the time, 
especially with the rise of secularism and the separation of state and 
church. The latter created a spiritual gap and raised questions regarding 
the role of religion. 

The need for spiritual communication in this industrial context gave 
way to the idea of using photography to capture the Holy Land and 
attract the biggest number of worshipers to its churches. The European 
religious authorities (Protestant, Catholic and the Orthodox Church in 
particular) invested in the language of the era and its tools, which were 
the same technologies used by the colonial and imperial powers to 
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The surrender of Jerusalem 
to the British, 1917. 
Photograph by Lewis 
Larsson. 
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design a strategy for exploiting resources in the occupied territories. This 
involved mapping, photography, and archaeology, all of which formed a 
database that the religious institutions in Europe used in their attempt to 
modernize the notion of faith. 4 

A few months ago, I went to La Cite in the South of France, a small city 
on the Mediterranean coast wherein the Lumiere brothers filmed their 
first cinematic scene, “The Arrival of a Train”. It is commonly known that 
the first film screening happened in Paris in 1895 5 , but when I visited 
the Lumiere Brothers museum I discovered that a number of short 
screenings took place earlier on in this city. La Cite was famous for 
hosting French businessmen over the summer and was surrounded with 
numerous offices for export and trade, enabling these men to resume 
their work in an entertaining summery atmosphere. I was surprised 
to see that the Lumiere Brothers specifically chose the train station in 
this city to film their first scenes. But during my visit I understood that 
these filming activities and screenings were meant to convince potential 
investors in cinema as a new invention. It is quite ironic that the train, 
a symbol of Western imperialism, was used in the first cinematic shot 
to exemplify the significance of the camera and its connection to the 
Western colonial project. It is also unsurprising that the first Lumiere 
shots outside of France are on top of the train “Jerusalem- Yafa”, which 
was considered a pride for French industrialists and was their gift to the 
Holy Land. 

In a final example of my attempt to discover the impact of the image 
upon a collective impression of a place, I was asked to create a video 
installation for “Jerusalem Lives” 6 , the inaugural exhibition at the 
Palestine Museum. I gathered scenes from Hollywood movies that 
feature Jerusalem, and I discovered that none of these was actually 
shot there, including “The Passion of Christ” by Mel Gibson. Of course, 

I understand the need to shoot the film in a more accessible and less 
expensive place like Malta, Italy or Morocco. But upon grouping these 
scenes in chronological order, it becomes clear that the denial of the real 
place—Jerusalem in this case—is intentional and politically motivated in 
line with those parties who seek to preserve a metaphysical image of the 
place that reinforces the Zionist narrative. 

The attempt to learn the discourses of modernity in the early 20th 
century is considered central to deconstructing and analyzing the 
context in which Wasif Jawhariyyeh’s memoirs were written. It offers 
additional visual material, which helps us build a visual backdrop that 
departs from the traditional for a time when the question of incorporating 
the violin into Arabic music, for example, was part of the everyday. This 
is what I am trying to work on. I do not intend to wipe out the darkness 
from this period as much as I want us Palestinians to connect with our 
history and heritage and be able to deal with it as visual, musical material 
and to move away from reading colonial history as if it is our own. 
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5- The Lumieres gave their first paid public screening on 28 December 1895, at Salon Indien du 
Grand Cafe in Paris. 

6- Jerusalem Lives (Tahya Al Quds), Curated by: Reem Fadda, August 2017. 
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Salim Tamari is a senior 
researcher at the Institute of 
Palestine Studies and Professor 
Emeritus of Sociology at Birzeit 
University. He is the editor of 
Jerusalem Quarterly. Tamari 
holds a PhD in Sociology from the 
University of Manchester, and has 
authored many works on urban 
culture, sociology, biography, 
and social history of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Among his recent 
works are The Great War and the 
Remaking of Palestine (UC Press, 
2018); Year of the Locust: The 
Eradication of Palestine’s Ottoman 
Past (Institute of Palestine Studies, 
2008), and published in English 
by the University of California 
Press; The Mountain Against the 
Sea: Studies in the Problems of 
Palestine’s Modernity (UC Press, 
2008); Biography and Social 
History of Biiad Al Sham (edited 
with Issam Nassar, Institute of 
Palestine Studies, 2007). 


Text of the lecture held at Darat al Funun 

Arabic biographical literature is dominated by the genre known 
as al Siyar wal Tarajim (‘lives and biographies’)—which are mainly 
biographical lexicons that go back as early as the second century of 
Islam. Autobiographical texts, such as Al Ghazali’s Al Munqidh minal 
Dalai (“Faith and Deliverance”, 12 th Century AD) also abound 1 . Dwight 
Reynolds has demonstrated that confessional autobiographies in the 
Augustinian tradition are quite common throughout the successive 
Islamic epochs 2 . However autobiographical diaries are very modern — 
and can only be found after the middle of the 19th century. Those 
diaries are very rare, especially ones that date back to the period we 
are discussing; that is, the end of the Ottoman era, and the beginning 
of the British Mandate over Iraq, Palestine and Jordan, and the French 
Mandate over Lebanon and Syria. 

When it comes to Palestine, the diary entries available from this period 
are scarce. They include the diary of Muhammad Izzat Darwazeh (which 
he eventually reworked as a memoir), the diaries of Khalil Sakakini, the 
diary of Ihsan al Turjman, which was edited in a published work, ’ Am al 
Jarad (Year of the Locust), and Al Arif’s Diary of Siberia 3 . The latter is an 
unpublished text by Aref al Aref on his experience in a Siberian prison 
and his return to Palestine after the end of the Great War 4 . 

There are many more memoirs, of course, and we use them to read 
about the circumstances surrounding this period. Among these are 
memoirs by Anbara Salam, Serene al Husseini, Akram Zu’ater, and the 
musician Wasif Jawhariyyeh, which were published in two volumes 
as popular narratives of Ottoman and Mandate Jeruslam: Al Quds Al 
Uthmaniyya and Al Quds Al Intidabiyya (Mandate Jerusalem). These 
volumes shed important light on the popular culture of the period, but 
they differ in their format and texture from diaries of the period in that the 
latter provide a sense of immediacy, intimacy and spontaneity that are 
absent in the memoirs. 
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I will discuss here two works of autobiographical fiction by Najib Nassar 
covering the period of the Great War (WWI) and its aftermath. Those are 
Miflih al Ghassani (1919) and Usama al Adnani (1933). Both appeared in 
a serialized form in Al Karmil in Haifa, while only Miflih al Ghassani has 
appeared in a book form (1922, and 1981 ) 5 . This year (2018) we celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary for the publication of Miflih al Ghassani—this 
almost forgotten and understated text, which in my view is arguably the 
most significant autobiography to appear in Arabic literature about and 
during the Great War. Why is that? 

The adventures of Miflih al Ghassani during WWI has helped us rethink 
the Arab literary renaissance in Palestine. Among its important figures 
were: Is’af Nashashibi, Khalil Sakakini, Khalil Beidas, Abu al Iqbal, Salim 
al Ya’qoub, whose work remains largely unknown today, and our friend, 
Najib Nassar, founder of Al Karmil newspaper in Haifa. The early Arabic 
press was a key platform for the study and revival of the Arab renaissance 
in Biiad Al Sham. It began in the1840s, the era of Al Jaziji and Butrus al 
Bustani, who was the publisher of NafirSuriya newspaper in Beirut. More 
importantly, there was Al Jawa’eb newspaper published by Ahmad Faris 
Shidyaq in Istanbul. The latter was the most prominent Arab newspaper to 
appear throughout the Ottoman Sultanate and elsewhere (India, Iran and 
Indonesia). There was also Al Muqtabis newspaper, which was published 
by Mohammad Kurdm Ali in Damascus; Al Manar, published in Cairo and 
Tripoli by Muhamamd Rashid Rida; in addition to Nassar’s Al Karmil in 
Haifa, which we will be discussing today. 

This journalistic renaissance was a major marker of Ottoman modernity, 
culminating with the constitutional revolution of 1908. Both the 
constitional revolution of 1876 and of 1908 brought about political 
freedoms, as well as freedom of publication and the press, which had 
previously been suppressed for nearly 40 years under the Hamidian 
despotism. 

In Miflih al Ghassani, we see the early appearance of the genre of fictional 
autobiography in Palestine. The book is also an important source of 
ethnography and social history. The book’s narrative is dominated by the 
author’s depiction of social and political conflicts in the Jordan Valley, 
within the wider context of the fight against Zionist settlers’ attempts to 


1- Translated as “Faith and Deliverance”. See GhazzafT, and W. Montgomery Watt. 2007. The 
faith and practice of al-GhazalT. Oxford: Oneworld. 

2- See Reynolds, Dwight Fletcher. 2001. Interpreting the self-autobiography in the Arabic literary 
tradition. Berkeley [Calif.]: University of California Press. 

3- Darwazah, Muhammad ‘Izzat. 1993. Mudhakkirat Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwazah, 1305 H-1404 
H11887 M-1984 M: sijill hafil bi-masTrat al-harakah al-‘ArabTyah wa-al-qadTyah al-Filastlmyah 
khilala qarn min al-zaman. Bayrut: Dar al-Gharb al-lslaml. 

Sakakini, Khaki, and Akram Musallam. 2003. YawmTyat Khalil al-SakaklnT: yawmTyat, rasa’ilwa- 
ta’ammulat. Ram Allah: Markaz Khalil al-Sakaklnl al-Thaqaff. 

Turjman, Ihsan Hasan, and Sakm Tamari. 2015. Year of the locust: a soldier’s diary and the 
erasure of Palestine’s Ottoman past. Berkeley: University of California Press. 

4- A version of Arif’s Siberian diary appeared in 1957 in Beirut. See ‘Arif, ‘Arif. 1957. Ru’yay. 
Bayrut: Dar al-RIhanl. 

5- Nassar, Najib, and Safhah min safahat al-harb al-‘alamlyah. 1922. Riwayat Muflih al-Ghassanl: 
aw, (Safhah min safahat al-harb al-‘alamTyah). Haifa: Matba‘at al-Karmil. And Nassar, Najib, 
and Hanna Abu Hanna. 1981. Riwayat Muflih al-GhassanT: (aw, Safhah min safahat al-harb al- 
‘alamTyah). al-Nasirah: Dar al-Sawt. 
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confiscate land, as well as the fight to protect farmers’ rights from landlords 
and feudalists in the Beisan Valley and Jordan Valley. 

Miflih al Ghassani titled his novel Safha Min Al Harb Al Uthma (A Page from 
the Great War). As far as I know, it is the only novel about the Great War and 
the end of the Ottoman era written in that period. We have other writings, 
including the book Ro’yay (My Vision) by Aref al Aref, which he wrote in a 
Russian prison in Siberia and published in Jerusalem in 1919, as well as 
Mamdouh Al Adwan’s book A’da’i (My Enemies) which appeared about a 
hundred years later (published in Beirut and Amman in 2000). In the Arab 
world perhaps the most important work on deprivation in WWI was Tawfiq 
Ayyad’s Al Raghif (The Loaf, 1939), sub-titled, “Not By Bread Alone Lives 
Man”, but that was published in the 1930s during the French Mandate over 
Lebanon 6 . Iskandar al Khouri al Beitjali also published a romantic novella in 
1920 titled Al Hay at Ba’d al Mawt (Life After Death) whose events take place 
during WWI 7 . The book by Aref Al Aref borders on a futuristic dream, closer 
to a dystopia than to a literary book. Adwan’s novel, on the other hand, is 
a retrospective look at war and an attempt at understanding it a century 
later. Many critics attacked Nassar and his Miflih al Ghassani at the time, 
asserting that it was neither a novel nor an autobiography in the literary 
sense. They maintained, however, that it retains historical value as a piece 
of investigative journalism, which Nassar was famous for in his work at Al 
Karmil. At least, this is the opinion of Hanna Abu Hanna, who wrote a very 
valuable introduction to the book’s second edition. He also was criticized by 
Omar Saleh Barghouthi, writing for Mir’at Al Sharq in Jerusalem. Barghouthi 
noted his excessive use of colloquial language in the dialogue sections of 
the text, which in his view made the text “weak and shallow” 8 . I discovered 
another unpublished sequel to Miflih al Ghassani, titled Usama al Adnani 
which appeared in Al Karmil in 26 episodes in the year 1933/34. Its events 
date back to the end of the Great War and the beginning of the British 
Mandate. This novel went completely missing, especially after the pages 
of Al Karmil from that period became difficult to access. There were some 
copies at the Institute of Palestine Studies in Beirut and the University of 
Jordan in Amman, but they were incomplete. 

Who is Miflih al Ghassani? This is the literary name of the Haifa-based 
writer Najib Nassar, who was a pharmacist, farmer, journalist and writer. He 
published and edited Al Karmil newspaper in Haifa from 1909, following the 
constitutional revolution, to 1940. He adopted the name Miflih al Ghassani 
as a reference to his relationship with the Arab Orthodox Christian tribes, 
who originated in Byzantium and ruled the south of Syria, Palestine, Al Hijaz 
and East Jordan before the advent of Islam. 

There is a unique coin bearing the face of Ghassanid King Mohammad, 
with cross signs above him and to his side. Great controversy surrounds 
this king and the use of the name, Mohammad, alongside a cross. Some 
believed that following the Islamic conquests, a number of Byzantine coins 
printed by the Ghassanid kings were used and had the name, Mohammad, 
engraved onto them, albeit the cross remained. A second opinion holds that 
there were five Ghassanid kings called Mohammad (a name that precedes 
Islam, of course), which resulted in the creation of this unique coin. Anyway, 

I present it here as an image to point out the concerns of Najib Nassar in his 
use of the name Miflih al Ghassani as a reference to this Eastern Ghassanid 
and Byzantine heritage. In this way, he reinforces the profound historical 
relationship between the Ghassanids and the Muslims that was manifest 
towards the beginning of the Islamic conquests. 
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In Mir’at al Sharq, Omar Salih al Barghouti, published a satirical portrait of 
Nassar in 1927, from which we take the following excerpt: 

Najib Nassar is a likeable but controversial character. His father taught him 
the art of chivalry in his youth. He loved horses very much. He dropped 
out of school to work as a tour guide. He later took up the agricultural 
profession. He studied law and used it to defend the rights of farmers in the 
Jordan Valley. He founded Al Karmil, which became the first instrument of 
struggle against Zionism in the 1920s. He was very much obsessed with 
Jewish immigration to Palestine and many people thought he was insane 
because at the beginning of Jewish immigration, there was no distinction 
between Jewish and European presence in Palestine. There were also 
German colonies. Pilgrims would reside in the Holy Land as Muslims, 
Christians and Jews. But Najib Nassar used the press from the beginning 
to point out the imminent danger of land confiscation by Zionist groups, 
especially in the Jordan Valley and the Beisan Plain. He was also a pioneer 
of the Orthodox Renaissance in Palestine and his social status made him 
independent of charities of the church. 9 


i 

King Muhammad of Banu 
Ghassan, surrounded by 
the orthodox cross. Source 
https:/7fayezthezealot. 
wordpress.com 


2 

Najib Nassar. 


6- ‘Awwad, Tawfiq Yusuf. 1978. al-Raghif: “laysa bi-al-khubz wahadahu yahya al-insan”. Bayrut: 
Maktabat Lubnan. 

7- Iskandar al Kouri al Beitjali, al Hayah Ba’ad al Mawt 1913-1918, (1919), New Edition, Jerusalem 
2018, al Raqmiyyah Press. I became aware of this novella only after I wrote the above. 

8- Omar Saleh al Barghouti, “Najib Nassar”, Mir’at al Sharq, October 9,1927. 

9- The expression used by Barghouti here was “he was free from Talami Deir al Rum”. Talami 
or Tulum was the black bread distributed to poor Christians (particularly the Orthodox) from 
the monastery. This was a sign of their dependence on the Orthodox Patriarchate, who would 
also support the needy with housing, education and medical insurance. This expression was 
used by Omar Saleh Barghouthi to call attention to the status of Najib Nassar. It was also used 
by the same author in reference to Issa al Issa, publisher of Falatin newspaper. See Mir’at al 
Sharq, 9 October 1927. 
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In the introduction he wrote for the second editon of Miflih al Ghassani, 
Hanna Abu Hanna objected to the use of the term novel, to describe 
Nassar’s work because, in his view Nassar’s book is primarily an 
autobiography. He reminds us that the book deals with events, characters 
and places that Nassar had personally witnessed during the war. He insists 
that Miflih al Ghassani is Nassar’s autobiography despite the writer’s 
claiming it as a novel. I believe that this is a false dichotomy. The fictional 
format of Miflih does not negate its autobiographical content, nor does it 
render it less useful as a source of social history. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to consider Miflih al Ghassani both an autobiography and a literary novel, 
especially since Nassar was accustomed to reconstructing events from his 
memory, including his life as a fugitive, hiding, and arrest, as well as records 
from the Ottoman court in Damascus and investigation records from the 
Ottoman gendarmerie. He was also afraid of Jamal Pasha’s intelligence 
apparatus. 

Of the autobiographic/fictional duality we have several precedents in this 
genre, including the work of Taha Hussein in Al Ayyam and Ahmad Faris 
Al Shidyaq’s famous novel, Saq ‘ala Saq, which is also autobiographical. 
Saq ‘ala Saq may be the most important autobiography in modern Arabic 
literature. It was published in Paris in 1855, and it shows Al Shidyaq’s use 
of the third person in narrating his own story. It remains one of the most 
important pillars of modernism in Arabic literature, and an important text for 
reading social history. 10 

Miflih Al Ghassani tells us about its writer’s adventures and escape from 
the Ottoman regime during the war, where he sought refuge with the 
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nomadic tribes in the Beisan Valley and Jordan, and then got arrested and 
interrogated by the Ottoman gendarmerie in Damascus. The indictment 
list was very long, citing 11 items, including escape from conscription (he 
escaped, of course, because he was afraid they were going to arrest him), 
criticism of the ruling party (the Committee of Union and Progress, CUP) 
and fighting the Ottoman-German alliance against the allies. He was also 
accused of being an “Anglophile” in reference to his admiration of English 
culture. One of the humorous charges pressed against him cited his 
change of his son’s name from Anwar to Adib, which I will discuss below. 

In my opinion, one of the most important features of this novel is its 
ethnographic aspect, from which we can learn about the daily lives and 
dialects of various communities in the region, especially the bedouins with 
whom he had taken refuge in Jordan, Beisan and southern Lebanon, while 
fleeing the Ottoman gendarmerie. It gives us a vivid description of the lives 
of bedouins that were about to witness a huge transformation, especially 
by virtue of the state’s privatization of their lands. Those communal 
properties were appropriated by the state as Mudawara, Jiftlik and Crown 
(Sultani) lands. Those were then privatized and sold by auction during 
the late Ottoman and early Mandate periods to enterprising landlords 
who cultivated them with the use of the same bedouin labour that used 
to possess them. This process in the transfer of ownership to landlords 


3 

Al Quds newspaper. 


4 

Al Karmil newspaper. 


10- There is today an excellent English translation of Saq, which appeared in a bi-lingual edition 
published by NYU. See Shidyaq, Ahmad Faris, Humphrey T. Davies, Rebecca C. Johnson, 
Michael Cooperson, Ahmad Faris Shidyaq, and Ahmad Faris Shidyaq. 2015. Leg over leg, or, 
the turtle in the tree concerning the Fariyaq. what manner of creature might he be Volumes 
one and two. 
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occurred throughout the area extending from northern Syria to southern 
Jordan. Nassar, himself a farmer and investor in the region, was keenly 
aware of this transformation in the lives of Valley tribes. 

Here is a section from Al Ghassani, with the dialogue written primarily in 
bedouin dialect: 

Miflih remained happy. He was living undetected and joyful about his 
escape, eating mansaf and bathing in sunlight for 26 days. Nothing 
disturbed him except the thought of what could have happened to the 
friends that helped him in his ordeal, and welcomed him in their homes, 
where numerous lice would eat his skin. He once said to Rushdi al Sardi: 
Oh Rushdi Alhamad, the place is clean and the air is sweet. The sun is 
lovely and the ropes of the house are tight. Tell the harem to spread the 
clothes on the ropes so that they bask and get refreshed. Rushdie said: 
Why brother? Miflih replied: To rid the clothes of lice. Rushie said: Lice 
do not come from clothes. Miflih asked: Where do they come from then? 
Rushdie said: The lice are from your skin. Miflih laughed and did not argue 
further because he knew it was hard to change Rushdie’s mind. 11 

The second half of the novel deals with Miflih’s trial, where he gets 
interrogated about his attitude towards the Committee of Union and 
Progress (CUP), his criticism of the authorities, and the stance he took 
against the alliance. The alliance stood with Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
against the Western countries led by Britain and France. His trial began 
in the winter of 1917. The trial takes up almost half of the novel, making 
references to Najib Nassar’s own Ottoman and Arab affinities in the era of 
rising Arab, Syrian and Arab nationalism. 

In the novel, Miflih al Ghassani, we see that Arab cultural identity 
overlapped with a commitment to the idea of Osmenlilik (Ottomanism 
as a cultural ideology)—which by WWI had evolved in the direction of 
decentralization, preserving the identities and affiliations of Kurds, Arabs 
and Armenians in one sultanate regulated by the constitution. In one of the 
military court hearings (16 sessions), they ask Miflih: “Why did you change 
the name of your son?” Miflih replies: “This is true. I named my second 
son, who was born five days before the issuance of the constitution, 

Anwar, after one of the three heroes of the constitution. I did not change 
his name to Adib because of my stance on the Unionists [the Young Turks], 
but rather because Anwar Bey left the Arabs fighting alone against the 
Italians in Tripoli, without leadership.” The interrogator asks: “What should 
Anwar Pasha have done after the Ottoman government made a truce with 
the Italians and ordered him to withdraw?” Miflih: “In my opinion, he had 
to resign from the government and continue fighting the Italians... fighting 
the Italians until the end. This is far better than leaving this Arab province 
to separate from the body of the empire and having all the Arabs flee.” 12 
Of course, he speaks retrospectively, and we do not know if he displayed 
all this heroism in the actual encounter. What is clear is that the Ottoman 
interrogators were preoccupied with the name change and saw in it a 
betrayal and abandonment on Miflih/Najib’s part of his commitment to the 
party (CUP) and the state. 

The novel reaches its climax with the events of Miflih’s interrogation and 
the proceedings of the military trial in Damascus. We see that Nassar’s 
defense was premised on emphasizing his loyalty to the Ottoman state 
and the principles of unity of the Arab and Turkish people under the rubric 
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of decentralized rule. His arrest was caused, according to Nasser, by his 
dispute with the German consul and his refusal to convert Al Karmil to 
a propaganda organ for the German-Ottoman alliance. He also focused 
on opposition to engaging in a destructive war against the Allies and 
the need by the Ottomans for neutrality. Surprisingly the court accepted 
his defence and eventually exonerated him. In fact, Najib Nassar (i.e., 

Miflih Al Ghassani) was acquitted of the charge of sharing intelligence 
with the enemy and being biased against the Ottoman state. In Nassar’s 
view, this acquittal was a victory for Ottoman justice and a defeat for the 
exclusionary policy of Jamal Pasha. There were two Jamal Pashas in 
Syria during this period; Buyuk Jamal Pasha, known as Ahmed Jamal (the 
Butcher), and Mohamad Jamal, known as Mersinli Jamal. The latter was 
based in Salt during that period and began to take a critical stance towards 
Jamal Pasha, replacing him after 1917. 13 

The second novella, Usama al Adnani appears as a sequel to Miflih al 
Ghassani in Al Karmil in 1933. 14 It deals with the same events albeit in a 
different manner. Both novels were written ostensibly during the war and 
towards its end. But one novel was published immediately after the war, 
and later in a book form, while the second was published in a serialized 
form a decade and a half after the end of the war, and never in a book 
form. Usama al Adnani was basically a continuation of Najib Nasar’s 
fictionalized autobiography during early British rule. What distinguishes 
the two texts? Miflih is the story of Ottoman Palestine towards the end 
of the war, while Usama al Adnani takes us to the post-war epoch, which 
coincided with the Faisali era, the Arab Revolt, and the beginning of British 
rule. But there is also a substantial amount of overlap between the two, 
indicating a degree of rethinking the events by Nassar. 

Usama al Adnani disappeared for 90 years. I did not see any mention 
of it anywhere except in the index of Al Karmil newspaper, prepared by 
Constandi Al Shomali at Bethlehem University. However, I believe that the 
novel contains very valuable material on the end of the Ottoman era and 
the beginning of the Faisali era, as seen by its contemporaries. Here are 
some observations by the author, which appear in the novella as diary 
entries—1st of February (1918): “We have defeated the caliphate on the one 
hand and lost the homeland and our natural rights.” On the 25 th of February 
(1918), he says with reference to the occupation of Damascus: “Do the 
orders imply that the Arab soldiers enter Damascus and the phalanges 
(i.e. the Zionist battalions) enter Palestine? Does the commander not think 
that this arrangement has political significance?” Then he comments on 
the telegram sent by the commander-in-chief, General Allenby, in which he 
uses the expression “this is the end of the Crusades”. He (Nassar/Adnani) 
says: This means that there is no conflict between the Muslims and the 


11 - Nassar, Najib. 1981. Riwayat Muflih al-Ghassani: (aw, Safhah min safahat al-harb al-‘alamiyah). 
al-Nasirah: Dar al-Sawt. 146-147 

12- Miflih; 199-203 


13- For the memoirs of Merslinli Jamal Pasha, see Fuad Midani and Jamal Pasha, Kayfa Jalat al 
Quwwat al Uthmaniyyah ‘an Bilad al ‘Arab. (How Did the Ottoman Forces Evacuate the Arab 
Lands?), Beirut 1932, Dar al Ahrar 

14- Usama al Adnani appeared in a serliazed form in Mir’atAI Sharq 

January 18, 21,25,1933; February 1, 8,18, 22, 25, 29,1933; March 4,11,15,18, 25, 29,1933; 
April 5,12,15, 22, 26, 29,1933; May 3, 6,10,13,1933 
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Christians. The Holy Land has become a Jewish homeland, and there is 
nothing left for them to fight over.” Then on the 4 th of March (1918) he 
refers to the division of “natural Syria”, wherein Palestine and Lebanon 
were partitioned and separated. 

For the entry on the 21 st of March, 1918 in Nazareth, where Nassar/Adnani 
lived at the time: “The Germans continued fighting in the commando 
army to the very last moment.” Usama would watch them flee and regret 
that the Turks were departing from Arab countries without leaving a trace 
behind. 15 On the 21 st of March, the English and Indian soldiers, as well 
as the cavalry and the infantry, “were pouring into the city, and the Arab 
women of all sects greeted them with ululations of joy.” The occupying 
soldiers were accompanied by a battalion of Egyptian soldiers,” who 
engaged in forced labour and would dig trenches, and so on. We also 
see a very important reference in this early period to the public stance 
on Zionism, as well as a reference to the Zionist groups that were buying 
land in Beisan, Transjordan and the Jordan Valley. By that period Nassar 
had become involved in Jordan Valley farming, and was leading a spirited 
campaign against the role of the CUP (“Young Turks”) in facilitating land 
acquisition in favor of the Zionist project. His main wrath, however, was 
against Arab landlords, who sold land leading to the dispossession of 
peasants. 

The police investigation of Nassar is examined theatrically in both Miflih 
and Usama al Adnani. The context of this interest by the mukhabarat 
had to do with nationalist agitation by provincial groups who might be 
coordinating their work with hostile powers (Russia, Britain, France 
and Italy). During the 1916-1917 period a special focus was given to 
the NILI group. This was a Jewish group led by Abraham Aaronsohn 
and his sister, Sarah Aaronsohn, who spied for the British from the 
Zichron Ya’akov area. In that period, the telephone was rarely used, and 
telegrams were controlled by the state, so the NILI group used pigeons 
to communicate. Jamal Pasha was an avid hunter, shot a pigeon and 
found a bracelet in its leg that revealed correspondences between 
British intelligence in Egypt and the NILI group. Their center was located 
in Zichron Ya’akov, where their operatives got arrested and executed. 
Sarah Aaronsohn committed suicide while being interrogated. 16 Jamal 
Pasha and the Ottoman leadership became obsessed with every group 
asserting its national identiy, and they saw their activity during the war 
as one bordering on betrayal. It seems that part of the investigation of 
Najib Nassar’s activity was focused on Arab separatist attempts, which 
included other groups that were seen as serving the interests of the 
Western allies during the war—including the NILI group. 

Najib Nassar’s Miflih al Ghassani, and its sequel, Usama al Adnani, belong 
to a longstanding tradition of fictional ‘confessional’ autobiographic 
literature. Both the use of the historic pseudonyms and third person 
narratives allow the author greater freedoms in fleshing out events, and 
discussing persons that would have been problematic in first person 
accounts. This was the approach of Taha Hussein in Al Ayyam, and 
Shidyaq in Al Saq ‘ala Saq. The events of WWI, and the shadow of Jamal 
Pasha and the Damascus military tribunal were too close to the author to 
enable him to face them directly. There were those who came to his aid, 
and those who betrayed him (in Haifa, the Jordan Valley, and Damascus), 
who were still alive and could not be named openly. But he also had 
other issues related to his national and communal identity that required 
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camouflage. The choice of Miflih al Ghassani as his main character was 
a signifier for Nassar’s own self-identification, as an Arab Christian of 
an orthodox lineage, with the Ghassani roots of Christian Arabism. The 
choice of Usama al Adnani as the name of the protagonist in the fictional 
sequel to Miflih, is also significant since Adnan is the legendary ancestor 
of the North Arabian tribes—related in mythology to Ismail and Ibrahim 
(Abraham). Since Miflih and Usama are the same person in the novel, their 
combination signifies, I suggest, the common Muslim-Christian roots of 
the Syrian nation and of Nassar’s post-Ottoman Arabism. 

But Mifleh and Adnani are also two different texts with the same anti- 
hero, which need to be examined in light of how the attitudes of the Arab 
intelligentsia began to reflect on the Ottoman experience retrospectively 
during the struggles against Zionism. 


15- By the ‘commando’ army he probably refers to the German Asia Corps—which fought in 
parallel with the Ottoman elite. Yildirim Army Group ( thunderbolt) formation commanded by 
Mir-liwa Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk). 


16- Kate Dannies, “NILI and the Issue of Divided Loyalties in the Jewish Yishuv of Ottoman 
Palestine”, The Jerusalem Quarterly 68:2016 
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Khaled Hourani 

A Retrospective 


The first retrospective exhibition in the Arab world by Khaled 
Hourani brought together his paintings, installations, and 
conceptual work. The exhibition included key projects, such as 
Picasso in Palestine where in 2011 he arranged to bring an original 
masterpiece to the West Bank, The Zebra Copy Card (2009) 
which reflects on life under occupation through the surreal story 
of a Gaza zoo that transformed two donkeys into zebras, and The 
Story of the Watermelon (2007-), a series of silkscreens using the 
once forbidden colours of the Palestinian flag. For his exhibition at 
Darat al Funun, he also presented a new installation that uses the 
neutral blue figure at the heart of the UNHCR logo to give thought 
to refugees of the past, present, and future. 
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Khaled Hourani 

A Retrospective 


Art as a Massive Body Hanging Neutrally on a Wall 
Ahmad Zaatari 



Visitors to Khaled Hourani’s retrospective exhibition 
in Darat al Funun encounter an engorged reminder 
of the corpse of the Russian ambassador who was 
assassinated in Ankara on live TV in late 2016, amid 
the cries of the murderer: “We will not forget Aleppo. 
We will not forget Syria. This is for Aleppo.” The 
ambassador rests bloodless on one of the walls in 
the main building, just as he had on the floor of a 
showroom, without blood, sound, or pain. This is 
what prompted the Associated Press photographer 
to say: “Initially, I thought it was just a theatrical 
scene.” 

Despite the size of the work produced specifically 
for the exhibition, which the artist called No Refuge, 
it does not strike the viewer as a monstrous 
ghoul. Rather, it remains neutral, like a landscape 
painting that cannot be ignored by virtue of its 
size. This is what Hourani ponders in the statement 
accompanying the work: “It is hard to overlook 
that the incident took place in a showroom: a 
cultural space supposedly safe and neutral. In an 
unexpected moment, the “white cube” inadvertently 
turned into a theater of violence.” According to 
Hourani, the act instigated by the killer “evokes 
an artistic performance, manifest in the image 
of the murdered ambassador’s body.” From this 
analysis Hourani moves on to broader questions 
about the role of art and art spaces: “Can we 
still consider art galleries sanctuaries for cultural 
events? How do we think about aesthetics in the 
midst of these difficult circumstances? Are there 
still any boundaries between the realistic and the 
imaginary? Is it possible for art to exist without the 
artist, as a realistic theater?” In reviewing the works 
of art presented in this exhibition, we discover that 
Hourani’s career has always revolved around these 
questions— not in an attempt to answer them, but 


Map of the Dead Sea, 2016. 
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rather to seize them from everyday life and place 
them within this “white cube”, thus holding art 
accountable, not vice versa. 

Sometimes, these questions appear in very poetic 
form, such as Thoub (2002), which consists of a 
series of three traditional textile panels in a frame, 
each with a shade darker or lighter. Traditionally, 
widows dyed their dresses black, and people 
would discover how long these women have been 
mourning from the shade of black they observed, 
which faded over time with the encumbrance of 
domestic chores. Upon previewing this tradition, 
which bears a personal character and is framed 
and displayed in a “white cube”, the artist can strip 
it away from its everyday function and accompany 
the work with a statement that evokes existential 
questions about death, mourning, memory and loss. 

At other times, Hourani’s questions appear 
excessively serious in the face of an excessively 
light event. The idea of The Zebra Copy Card 
(2009), which was also on display, stems from the 
story of a zoo in Gaza that lacked eye-catching 
animals, prompting the owner of the park, Nidal al 
Barghouthi, to turn the two donkeys into zebras 
using a hair dye. In his depiction of this humorous 
event, which he shares with the public, Hourani 
once again questions the deception and distortion 
embedded in artistic processes. 

This “situation” or “comment” also applies to the 
refugee problem. In The Blue Figure (2017), Hourani 
grapples with the symbol of the refugee, embodied 
by a “blue figure” in the UNHCR logo. The refugee is 
detached from his/her “symbolism and iconography” 
and incarnated in various sizes throughout Darat al 
Funun and its gardens. By way of this incarnation, 


Hourani tries to emphasize the “humanity” of the 
refugee rather than regard him or her as “an abstract 
symbol; not only in the logo of the Commission 
(UNHCR), but also in reality.” This is also what 
led him to set up a UNHCR tent in one of Darat al 
Funun’s outdoor spaces. Here, the artist revisits the 
process of transforming the political symbol into an 
artistic symbol, just as he did in No Refuge ; perhaps 
as a metaphor for the supremacy of art over the 
transience of the political events that constitute our 
world. 

In Picasso in Palestine (2009- 2011), Hourani 
possibly succeeds in implicating the global art 
scene in the questions he has always raised in his 
work. The project depicts the difficulties surrounding 
the exchange of artwork by borrowing Picasso’s 
Buste de femme (1943) from the Dutch Van Abbe 
museum to exhibit it in Palestine. Over the course of 
a two-year administrative, political and bureaucratic 
struggle, the work effectively probes the legitimacy 
of the Israeli occupation, the Oslo agreement and 
the issue of freedom of movement, raising questions 
about the value of art for him as a curator and artist, 
and for the Palestinians, most of whom had never 
seen an original Picasso painting. 

Hourani has a unique approach compared to fellow 
artists from the region. He feeds on everyday 
occurrences that generate political events, which in 
turn constitute our own reality. What is the role of art 
in this life cycle? The artist may not claim to answer 
these questions, but at least he continues to refer 
to them, like a massive body hanging neutrally on a 
white cube wall. 
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5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

The Blue Figure, 2017. 
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No Refuge, 2017. 


11 

Kadima, 2006. 
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Untitled, 2015. 
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The Flag, 2013. 


14 

The Zebra Copy Card, 
2009. 
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Maskouneh (inhabited), Jumana Emil Abboud & Issa Freij, 2017. Video, 16 min 45 sec. 











Jumana Emil Abboud 

The Pomegranate 
and the Sleeping Ghoul 


In her exhibition, The Pomegranate and the Sleeping Ghoul, Jumana 
Emil Abboud engages conceptually and aesthetically with cultural 
memory and the landscape of Palestine through a series of works 
inspired by Palestinian folklore, featuring imaginary, fantastical 
creatures and enchanted water springs. 

The exhibition is a culmination of over twenty years of research by 
the Jerusalem-based artist, touching on existential questions about 
identity, loss, longing and belonging. Abboud’s primary references 
include studies made in the early 20th century by physician 
and ethnographer Dr. Tawfiq Canaan. His 1922 study, Haunted 
Springs and Water Demons in Palestine, documents sites within 
the Palestinian landscape that were believed to be haunted by 
spirits, both good and bad. According to Palestinian tradition, these 
‘haunted’ or ‘blessed’ sites are activated through storytelling and 
folktales, reflecting our deep-seated origins. 















Jumana Emil Abboud 

The Pomegranate & 
the Sleeping Ghoul 


It is therefore only fitting that the heart of the exhibition 
consists of Abboud’s three-channel video installation, 
Maskouneh (Inhabited), made in collaboration with 
filmmaker Issa Freij. In search of the haunted springs, 
caves, and water wells described by Dr. Tawfiq 
Canaan in his study, the artists discover a land whose 
tales have been silenced. With the remapping of the 
Palestinian landscape - the development of cities 
and towns, illegal Israeli settlements, and years of 
political conflict - many of the ‘haunted’ sites have 
been buried, dried out, or looted. Yet, what is captured 
on film is the memory of a landscape that despite its 
fragmentation cannot be silenced: With every moving 
tree branch and water ripple, it remembers and calls 
us in enchantment to re-claim our missing limbs. 

The exhibition further features a series of delicate 
drawings and olive-wood sculptures, some of which 
were specifically made for Darat al Funun, depicting 
ghouls and magical beings with the landscapes and 
sites they inhabit, including grottos, wells and trees. 
Presented as a constellation, they encourage us to 
weave these elements together and create our own 
narratives. 

Many of the tales that inspired the works in this 
exhibition were known to the artist as a child, while 
others were introduced to her for the first time, such 
as the tale of “The Pomegranate and the Sleeping 
Ghoul”, from which the exhibition borrows its name, 
and which tells of a man’s quest to find the magical 
pomegranate that would make his wife fertile. 

One of the artist’s favourite tales, “The Woman Whose 
Hands Were Cut Off”, tells the story of a brother who 
cuts off his own sister’s hands and feet after believing 
her to be a ghoul. He took his sister to the countryside 
for a walk, and after traveling a great distance he 
sat her down under a tree by a well, drew his axe, 
cut off her hands and feet, and walked away. She 
called down a curse on him: “Brother, may a thorn 
get stuck in your foot that no one can pull out. May 
you roam the desert for forty years in aching agony 
and longing!” As she was sitting by the mouth of 
the well under a tree in the distant village where her 
brother had left her lamenting her torn limbs, a female 
snake came up to her puffing and panting with fear. 
“Hide me,” she begged, and the girl hid her under 
her dress. In a while, a he-snake showed up puffing 
and asked her, “Have you seen a she-snake?” “Yes,” 
she answered. “There, she’s fallen into the well.” The 
male lowered himself into the well, and the female, 
coming out from under the girl’s dress, called after 
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him, “Explode! Here I am!” The male burst and died. 
The female, meanwhile, rubbed the girl’s stumps, and 
her hands came back as before. She then rubbed the 
girl’s legs, and her feet came back as they had been. 
Then the girl went her way. She found a husband, got 
married, and had children. 

In a recorded conversation with curator Lara Khaldi 
for the 2016 publication, The Book of Restored 
Hands, Abboud explains: “The tales, in essence, were 
once a strong part of our lives, believable, told to 
give us warnings, to teach us lessons and morals. As 
an oral tradition, there can be no denying that even 
the moment of time when we once gathered to listen 
to the words being spoken, was in itself a magical 
moment. True, the tales had hidden agendas. It is true 
that society’s expectations of women in the context of 
the tales are questionable (virgin vs mother vs beast), 
yet I see this now as allegorical for depicting the land 
itself... The tales had us mesmerised. As children, 
the tales pulled us into a world of happy endings. 
Despite their gender bias or ulterior motives, one 
thing is certain: They were an invitation to young 
hearts to love and respect the place they live in...” 

The project invites engagement in transformations 
and the eternal possibility for transformation. Abboud 
continues: “The world of Palestinian folktales... 
its characters—person, animal or object— breathe 
in in one form and breathe out through another; 
they live and die countless times as countless 
faces and names, and these faces and names 
are all us.... Nothing really ever dies. Here I want 
to quote from Marina Warner’s book, Once Upon 
a Time, in the chapter entitled “The Magic of 
Nature” (Oxford University Press, 2014): “...The 
dead cannot be suppressed; animate forces keep 
circulating regardless of individual bodies and their 
misadventures. Even when a tree has been cut down 
and turned into a table or a spindle, its wood is still 
alive with the currents of power that charge the forest 
where it came from... It is precisely this: the currents 
of power - this is the heart of my exploration...”. 

By returning to these myths and magical creatures 
that were once deeply woven into Palestinian 
identity, and by weaving these stories into our current 
relationship with the land, Abboud takes us on an 
exploration into collective memory, the question of 
loss and fragmentation, and the recurring longing to 
reunite with the tales and their fields. For this reason, 
the project is envisioned as a requiem, a poem for 
something that can never be lost - something that is 
eternally within us. 
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The Pomegranate and the Sleeping Ghoul 



10, 11 

Exhibition view. 


12 

O Whale, Don’t Swallow Our 
Moon! Quest for Spouse, 

2011. Video, 7 min 30 sec. 
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Film still from Memory of the Land, 2017. 

































Samira Badran 

Memory of the Land 


Darat al Funun presented the first viewing in the Arab world of 
Samira Badran’s new animated movie Memory of the Land (2017), 
together with a selection of pre-production sketches, photographs, 
and video scenes. Memory of the Land presents an artistic and 
distressing vision of the human condition under the yoke of 
different forms of violence, and of collective memory and identity as 
forms of resilience. 

Set in Palestine, the film follows the journey of the main character 
trapped at a checkpoint - an essential mechanism of the Israeli 
occupation - looking for a way out of reality, while its body is 
pierced by structural and physical violence, aggressive and 
arbitrary, preventing free movement and attacking its existence. 

Mirroring and complementing the diversity of artistic techniques 
used by Badran (acrylic paint on paper, collage, ink drawing, 
pencil drawing, manual interventions on photography, and various 
animation techniques), sound and language play an important role 
in the film’s narrative. It is used poetically as a tool for dialogue and 
reflection on the one hand, while the checkpoint military orders 
are represented by an invented language expressing aggressive 
sounds of violence. 
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Samira Badran 

Memory of the Land 
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Seeing Before Words 
Ahmad Zaatari 


Two eyes are fixed on two legs. Two orange- 
colored legs are without a body. Somewhere, a 
body is without legs. The mind alone remains 
without distortion or amputation. But the mind is 
trapped by daily images of persecution: the rubble 
of houses, “stop” signs, barbed wire, and nails. 

We know that the mind represents consciousness. 
But when the latter is persecuted, the unconscious 
is released and liberated. Its mission is to resist 
reality, while the legs, battered by the bullets of the 
Israeli occupation, are on a quest to demolish the 
occupation’s numerous checkpoints across the 
Occupied Territories. 

Artist Samira Badran performs a complex task with 
pure aesthetics. Over the course of four years, the 
artist, who resides in Barcelona, produced more than 
2000 paintings depicting the personal experience of 
passing through such checkpoints. Using a variety of 
materials, she combined these drawings with various 
animation techniques to produce a 13-minute video. 
Titled “Memory of the Land”, the work could be read 
on several levels. 

“Memory of the Land” documents the main 
character’s attempts to escape an Israeli checkpoint 
that subjects it to both physical and psychological 
violence, and targets its existence. Samira refuses to 
explain the symbols underlying the work, preferring 
to talk about her approach, technique, and what the 
work means to her. Her stance is understandable, 
but it means that the viewer must endure the pain of 
watching the film to discover that its impact stems 
from the historical and socio-political state of affairs 
in Palestine. The latter cannot be bypassed but rather 


Sequence of drawings from the film. 
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demands a direct confrontation. This is what places 
“Memory of the Land” amongst the array of events 
and commentary that we experience on a daily basis 
and which constitute our perception of the Palestinian 
tragedy. 

Beginning with cave paintings, art emerged as a 
declaration of intent to overcome the enemy and 
seize power from it. Whenever reality witnessed 
decay, art would evoke non-human factors. Similarly, 
in “Memory of the Land”, the language of the enemy 
is fabricated and has no human origin. The enemy 
is merely embodied in its evil deeds: persecution, 
subjugation and the restriction of movement. The 
legs with the two eyes see, witness and speak, and 
ever present is the destination we aspire to reach in a 
struggle that demands upholding our values. 

In his final years, Francesco Goya moved to a house 
outside Madrid, named after its former owner, “The 
Deaf Man’s Villa”. Goya was almost deaf at the time 
and suffered near-fatal illnesses. He witnessed the 
era of the Napoleonic wars, during which the whole 
of Spain was occupied. The War of Independence 
ensued, followed by civil wars that devastated the 
country. The Black Paintings that Goya painted as 
murals on the walls of his house were produced in 
the period between (1819-1823). In 14 works, the 
evil that hit Spain and struck the artist himself was 
transformed into a mythological conflict between 
the gods. The god Saturn consumes his son as 
a harsh embodiment of the Spain that eats her 
children; Judith cuts off the head of Holofernes, who 
represents the King of Spain; and Ashmodia, the 
female version of the King of Demons and the God of 
Vengeance, hovers over the Spanish mountains. 


With his return to painting on walls and the solitude 
he chose to oppose evil, Goya appeared to be on 
the verge of madness. But it was a return to human 
origins and primitive feelings in an attempt to defeat 
his and his country’s enemies. In the face of great 
turpitude, it was necessary for someone like Goya to 
express feelings of panic, distress and anxiety in this 
manner. The same could be observed in “Memory 
of the Land”. The main character clashes with the 
enemy in a world where primitive feelings prevail; 
wherein the word “martyr” morphs into butterflies; 
the gun becomes a heart; and the goal of breaking 
the siege lies in going to the sea. 

The return to primitive feelings is a return to 
observation, to a realm where the distinction 
between good and evil is clear-cut, and the struggle 
between the two needs no eloquent articulation. 
“Seeing comes before words,” said John Berger of 
Goya’s Black Paintings. The same could be said of 
“Memory of the Land”. 
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Memory of the Land 
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Memory of the Land 



9 

Film still from Memory of 
the Land, 2017. 


10 

Memory of the Land, 2017. 
Video, 12’50”. 


11 

From the exhibition. 


12 

Film still from Memory of 
the Land, 2017. 
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On the History 
of Cinema in 
Palestine 

Qais Al Zubaydi 



Qais al Zubaydi 



Al Zubaydi addresses one of the 
significant issues discussed in 
his book, Palestine in Cinema 
(2006), a reference work, which 
documents the films that address 
the Palestinian cause at different 
stages of the conflict. Al Zubaydi 
collected Palestinian films about 
Palestine over the course of 90 
years, beginning with the Balfour 
Declaration and ending in 2005. 
The book covers 800 films that 
were collected to preserve the 
Palestinian cinematic archive, 
which suffered more than one 
blow, especially during the 1982 
invasion of Beirut. Al Zubaydi 
managed to save part of this 
archive: an experience which will 
be the focus of his next lecture. Al 
Zubaydi made several films about 
Palestine, including “Counter- 
Siege” (1978), which won the main 
prize at the Festival Oberhausen. 

It is a film which attempts to 
formulate a new discourse on 
the Arab-Zionist conflict post- 
1973 and initiate dialogue about 
peace agreements. In his long 
documentary work, “Palestine, 
a People’s Record”, completed 
in 1984, he collected rare and 
vital visual documents and 
recorded a number of dialogues 
and testimonies with Palestinian 
personalities and pioneers, many 
of whom are no longer with 
us. Al Zubaydi directed several 
films about Palestine that look 
at the issue from various angles: 
massacres, refugee camps, exile, 
etc. These include “Away from 
Home”, “Testimony of Palestinian 
Children in Wartime”, “Homeland 
of Barbed Wire”, “The Massacre 
File” and “Voice of the Silent Time”. 


We begin our endeavor to write the history of cinema in Palestine, 
as has been done previously in Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt and Morocco. 

It all started when the Lumiere photographers went to film in these 
Arab countries. They were followed by foreign filmmakers who played 
a major role in establishing cinema there, paving the way for the 
emergence of cinema’s nationalist role after independence. 

In Tunisia, the filmmakers sent by the Lumiere brothers began filming 
scenes in Hammamet and Sousse, which they later presented in both 
cities in 1896, and in the seasonal touring fairs of 1897. The audiences, 
who were great fans of puppet (karakos) performances, watched the 
scenes with great enthusiasm. In 1908, the first cinema, named Omnia- 
Pathe, opened in the capital, Tunis. Starting in 1911, newsreels were 
filmed. 

In Algeria, the Algerian-born Lumiere photographer Felix Megeche 
filmed “Scenes from Algeria and Tlemcen” in the year 1899. On 
January 5, 1896, Lumiere film tapes were screened at El Zouani Cafe 
in Alexandria, followed by screenings at the Continental Hotel in Cairo 
that stirred audience enthusiasm. Since 1896 Lumiere photographers 
have also shot a number of films in Morocco, which contain striking 
images that are identified with that period in Moroccan history. 

In the introduction of the book, Cinema and the Palestinian Cause, 
the author writes that Arab cinema did not stem from clear objectives 
and executive plans. Rather, it was dominated by individual initiatives 
and commercial tendencies. Unlike Zionist cinema, which employed 
political, historical and cultural themes to serve Zionist goals and 
strategy, Arab cinema did not fulfill any national or political objectives. 
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On the History of Cinema in Palestine 


In the introduction of Palestine in Cinema, Dr. Faisal Darraj writes: “If the 
proletariat—in the language of a different time—is an internal relation to 
capitalism, as the Marxists say, then the Palestinian people, in a different 
sense, are an internal relation to the Zionist project, which created the 
Palestinian tragedy and unjustly held the Palestinians accountable for it. 

We do not see things clearly except in their contradictions. Therefore, the 
meaning of “Palestine in Cinema” is only elucidated when contrasted with 
another, i.e., “Israel in Cinema.” 

The history of cinema in Palestine began in early 1896, when Lumiere 
photographer Jean Alexandre Louis Promio filmed scenes in Yafa and 
Jerusalem. Filmed between April 3 rd and 2 5th in 1897, the duration of each 
was 1-45 seconds. The scenes included: a scene of the railway, a scene of 
the hills, the Hebron Gate from the east side, the Hebron Gate from the west 
side, the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, the Via Doloroso, the Via Doloroso 
and the entrance of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, a street in Jerusalem, 

Jamal Pasha’s convoy in Jerusalem, the departure from Jerusalem via the 
railway (panorama scene), and Bethlehem’s Manger Square. 

Palestine in the Ottoman Era _ 

In 1919 the Australian Mark Harley filmed a 35mm, black-and-white, Alhambra Cinema, Jaffa, 

medium-length film about a group of Australians visiting Palestine. In the Ear| y 1900s - 

same year, the American Lowell Thomas made a short film about Allenby’s 
trip to Palestine and Lawrence’s journey in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Palestine under the British Mandate 

In the era of the British Mandate in 1925, the 35-mm and 35-minute 
French film, “Lord Balfour in Palestine”, documented Lord Balfour’s visit 
to Palestine, with the help of French photographer Camille Savagio. Lord 
Arthur James Balfour came to Palestine, as a guest of honor, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

In 1935, Ibrahim Hassan Sirhan completed his documentary, “A Trip to 
Palestine”, a 16-mm, black-and-white, 20-minute film about the visit of 
King Abdulaziz al Saud to Palestine and his meeting with prominent local 
figures. The same year, Sirhan directed his second film, “Dreams Fulfilled”. 

The 35-mm, black-and-white, 20-minute film is about Ahmed Hilmi Pasha 
Abdal Baqi, member of the Arab Higher Committee, and his trip from 
Jerusalem to Yafa. It featured a guest performance by Palestinian singer 
Said Haroun. 

In 1936, Sonya Nima completed her first documentary, “The First Intifada”, 
a 16-mm, 60-minute, color film. The film examines the declaration of 
the revolt and the general strike that lasted for six months throughout 
Palestine in 1936. In 1936, Ibrahim Lama directed the 105-minute, feature 
film, “The Runaway”, which was produced by the Egyptian Condrofilm. 

The film was shot in Bethlehem and starred Samir Abdullah Lama, Bader 
Lama, Fatima Rushdi, and Abdel Salam Nabulsi, as well as many young 
people from Bethlehem. The film is set in the period of compulsory 
conscription into the Ottoman army. It tells the story of two men who 
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escape military service and disappear for a time, hiding in caves and 
rugged mountains. One of them dies, while the other finds happiness 
with his beloved, whom he marries—until he gets arrested. His beloved 
promises that she will wait for him until he is released from prison. 


Palestine after the Occupation 

In 1982, the Media and Culture Department of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) completed the film, “Palestine: Chronicle of a People”. 
The 35-mm, black-and-white, 110-minute film uses film material from 
archives in Berlin, Budapest, Rome, London, and Warsaw, as well as 
photographs from the Directorate of Libraries and Documents (Amman), 
A.D.N. (Berlin), and photographs from the book, “Pillar of Fire”. The film 
was made under the supervision of historians and included testimonies 
from Palestinian politicians who were involved in the historical political 
struggle in Palestine, starting with Allenby’s visit to Jerusalem and the 
imposition of the British Mandate in Palestine. Featuring documentation 
from the early 20th century to the mid-1970s, it is based on visual 
documents and testimonies from elite, pioneering Palestinians who were 
well-known in the 20th century. The film chronicles the history of the 
Palestinian cause in an analytical, scientific manner. 


Appendix 

The historian, Professor Mustafa Kabha, published a study in Al Quds Al 
Arabi newspaper entitled “The Role of Cinema in Historic Palestine before 
the Nakba”. As indicated by Wadih Awada on May 20, 2017, Kabha 
revisits the Palestinian newspapers issued during the British Mandate, to 
show that there were more than 35 cinemas in various Palestinian cities 
prior to the Nakba. These newspapers also cover the issuance of the law 
on cinema films in 1927. The law included instructions on the conditions 
of display and censorship, the import of cinematographic tapes and the 
promotion of screenings. With this strict law, according to Kabha, the 
British Mandate government sought to prevent any cinematic activity 
that conveyed a perspective on Palestine, and what was going on there, 
that did not conform to the mainstream, Western perspective, which was 
informed by active Zionist propaganda and the Orientalism associated 
with colonialism. 


We remember that: 

1. The first cinema in Palestine was Oracle, which opened in Jerusalem 
in 1908. In Jerusalem alone, you could find many movie theatres: Rex 
Hall, Edison, Orion and Rion. 

2. In the 1930’s, a group of movie theaters spread in the main Palestinian 
cities. These mostly presented commercial, Egyptian films, in addition 
to foreign silent films and talking pictures. 

3. In Haifa, there were Carmel, Yafa, Ein Dor and Armon Cinemas. 

4. In Yafa, here were Al Hamra, Farouk el Saifi, Nabil, Al Sharq, Rashid 
and Apollo Cinemas. Al Hamra Cinema had 1,100 seats. 

5. In Akka, there were Al Ahly Hall and Al Burj Cinema. 

6. In Gaza, Al Samer Cinema was the best in terms of continuity and 
prosperity. 
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2 

British troops entering 
Jerusalem, Jaffa Gate, 
1917. From Said Husseini 
family album. © The 
Palestinian Museum. 


3 

Palestinian children 
running after a moving 
cinema car in Ramla, 1938. 


4 

Opening of the second 
Arab Show, an industrial 
show in the Palace Hotel 
hall. Jerusalem, 1934. From 
Said Husseini’s album 
©The Palestinian Museum. 
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FILM SCREENING 

12 / 12/2017 


The Song of Hope 

Umm Kulthum 


Film Still from “Song of Hope” 1937, starring Umm Kulthum. 



Umm Kulthum 


To conclude the “Falastin al Hadara” program, Darat al Funun screened 
the film, “The Song of Hope,” starring Umm Kulthum, written by Ahmad 
Rami and directed by Ahmad Badrakhan. Rather significantly, this film was 
shown at Al Hamra Cinema in Yafa in 1937. 
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The Song of Hope 



1 

Advertisement for a two 
night concert at Cinema 
Ain Door in Haifa in the 
30’s. 


2 

Aflam al Sharq presents 
Umm Kulthum in “Song of 
Hope.” 
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FILM SCREENING 

28 / 11/2017 



The Shadow of 
the West 

Edward Said 



Edward Said 


Darat al Funun screened a rare film directed by Edward Said entitled The 
Shadow of the West, 1986. Said traces in the sole film he prepared and 
directed in his life, the course of European involvement with the Near East via 
the Crusades to Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt and the French and English 
mandates. Said focuses on the plight of the Palestinians, which can be seen 
as the most enduring residue of the modern encounter between the Arabs and 
the West. 
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The Shadow of the West 
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The Nakba 

Walid Khalidi 


Walid Khalidi 


On 21/2/2009 Dr. Walid Khalidi delivered the inaugural lecture at Brunei Gallery, 
as part of the SOAS Palestine Society conference, marking 60 years since the 
Nakba and titled “Sixty Years of Dispossession, Sixty Years of Resistance”. 

His lecture was published in “The Journal of Palestine Studies,” Vol. 78, Spring 
2009 p.70-80, and published by “Al-Hayat”, 15 th/ 16 th of July 2009. 



Born in Jerusalem in 1925, Dr. 
Walid Khalidi is a prominent 
Palestinian historian and 
co-founder of the Institute 
for Palestinian Studies. He 
graduated from the University of 
Oxford in 1951. He was Professor 
of Political Studies at the 
American University of Beirut, a 
research fellow at the Harvard 
Center for International Affairs 
and a lecturer at Princeton 
University and the University of 
Oxford. He is also the founder 
of the Royal Scientific Society 
in Amman and a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He published 
many books on the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict, most notably: 

Lest We Forget (2001), Before 
Their Diaspora (2000), and most 
recently: Jerusalem: Key to 
Peace (2017). 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am privileged to be asked to open this 
conference on this momentous topic, and I salute the zeal and 
dedication of this wonderfully motivated band of sisters and brothers 
who made it possible. 

Yes, it was and is the Nakba. Yes, it was and continues to be 60 years 
of dispossession and resistance, and Palestinian and Lebanese self- 
defense. But being the dinosaur that I am, please allow me to remind 
you that 1947-1948 was only the date of the birth of the Nakba, and 
that the date of its conception goes back to the first Zionist congress 
held in 1897 in Basel, Switzerland, to establish the World Zionist 
Organisation, the biological parent of the Nakba. 

Yes, it is the Nakba to the millions of Palestinians and tens of millions 
of anonymous Lebanese and Syrian and Egyptian and Jordanian 
farmers and townsmen who have directly and repeatedly experienced 
the widening circles of its devastating repercussions since 1947-1948. 

Yes, it is the Nakba, farther afield to hundreds of millions of Arabs and 
Muslims, Shiite and Sunni, and to uncounted numbers of other races 
and colors, including the tens of thousands of Britons outraged by 
the recent carnage and pogroms of the Israeli juggernaut in the Gaza 
ghetto. But we should also remember to whom it is not the Nakba, 
other than Sky television and the BBC. 
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The Nakba 


On the 15 th of May last year, addressing the Knesset in Jerusalem, George 
W. Bush described this “landmark anniversary as the redemption of an 
ancient promise given to Abraham and Moses and David, a homeland of 
the chosen people of God.” On the 21 st of July last year, Gordon Brown 
told the Knesset, “I am especially pleased as British Prime Minister to 
congratulate you at this 60 th anniversary on the achievement of 1948. The 
age-long dream realised. The ancient promise redeemed.” 

Both George and Gordon seem to have inside knowledge of the heavenly 
author of the Nakba. There were already suspicions that Tony was as 
privileged as George in this regard. But does Gordon also move in such 
high circles? What is particularly intriguing is that while Gordon’s “the 
ancient promise redeemed” is somewhat enigmatic, George spells out 
who did the redeeming. Presumably, as befits the president of a country 
that tirelessly congratulates itself on separation between church and state. 
Is this, one wonders, why Washington or for that matter, London, hasn’t a 
clue as to “why they hate us”? 

Ladies and gentlemen: 

The United Nations General Assembly Partition Resolution of the 27 th of 
November 1947 was the proximate portal of the Nakba. It was Britain of 
course that had dumped the Palestine problem in the United Nations to 
run away from the catastrophic consequences of the hubristic Jewish 
national home policy it had launched three decades earlier in 1917 via a 
human agent named Arthur James Balfour. 

The 1947 Partition Resolution got Britain out of its self-inflicted black hole 
because this resolution ostensibly created two states, a Jewish and an 
Arab state, to succeed the Mandate in Palestine, thus liquidating Britain’s 
role there and hopefully its moral responsibility to the policy’s principal 
victim, the Arab population of the country. It is interesting that neither 
George nor Gordon refer in their 2008 Knesset speeches to the 1947 
Partition Resolution, which George’s predecessor, Harry Truman, jammed 
down the windpipes of the United Nation’s member states, and Gordon’s 
predecessor, Prime Minister Clement Attlee, pretended not to endorse 
by abstaining from voting, while seeing to it that Britain’s Commonwealth 
parties did vote for it. 

The Partition Resolution is one of the major foundational myths of Israel, 
on the grounds that it was equitable, practicable, and morally and legally 
viable, and that the Jews had accepted it while the Palestinians and Arabs 
had rejected it. But the Palestinians and Arabs had rejected it precisely 
because it was not equitable, or practicable, or morally or legally viable. 
Aggression and offensive action were built into the very concept of the UN 
partition, and the mechanics of its resolution. 

Mandatory Palestine was divided into 16 districts. Nine of these districts 
were allotted to the UN Jewish state. Only one of the nine had a Jewish 
majority, with the Jewish population percentage in the other eight ranging 
from 47- 1 %. In none of these did the Jews own a majority of the land, 
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with the percentage of ownership in the range from 39-1 %. The vast 
majority of the Jewish community in Palestine was concentrated in three 
cites, Haifa, Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. The Jewish population outside these 
three cities was very thin on the ground. 

After 70 years of colonization, Jewish land ownership in Palestine did not 
exceed 7% of the country. The area designated for the Jewish state by the 
United Nations was over 50% of the country. So what the UN effectively 
said to the Yishuv, the Jewish community in Palestine, it said: “Go take 
possession of the 40 plus percent of Palestine that you do not own from 
the people who do, from the people who live in those areas and derive 
their livelihood from them. 

Yet, Palestinian resistance to this invasion, to this forcible incorporation of 
their land in the Jewish state, was and is portrayed as aggression. While 
the Yishuv’s offensive to expand its territory tenfold against the wishes of 
the native inhabitants is portrayed as self-defense. 

To this day, it is still and invariably self-defense when the military machine 
of the Yishuv’s successor, Israel, is on the move. Israel derives its 
legitimacy in part from the Zionist leadership’s acceptance of the Partition 
Plan. The acceptance is hardly surprising since partition was the official 
Zionist solution of the Palestine problem. At the same time, the leadership 
of the Yishuv had no intention of sticking to the partition borders as is 
plain from the operational orders of Haganah’s plan, Dalet, the master plan 
for the military conquest of Palestine, launched six weeks before the end 
of the Mandate. 

Furthermore, while the Zionist leadership verbally accepted partition, the 
second and third largest political parties in the Yishuv were all vociferously 
and adamantly against it, demanding a Jewish state in the whole of Eretz 
Israel. The passage of the UN Partition Plan launched what has been 
called the civil war phase of the first Palestine war, which lasted until the 
declaration of the Israeli state on 15 th May 1948. During that period, the 
combined operations of Haganah and the so-called dissident groups, the 
Irgun and Stern, had already destroyed the fabric of mandatory Palestinian 
society, launched the Palestinian exodus, conquered major Arab towns 
and scores of Arab villages and established Jewish control over the bulk of 
the territory allocated to the Jewish state and vast territories well beyond. 

The regular war with the Arab countries starting 15 th of May 1948 would 
not have occurred had these events not preceded. The outcome of the 
war was already sealed in favour of Israel. By the time it started, the 
“existential threat” to the nascent Jewish state, supposedly posed by 
the Arab armies in 1948, occupied pride of place in Israeli and Zionist 
mythology. But like the ostensibly equitable and morally viable Partition 
Resolution, this threat is just that, a myth. 

At the 1897 Basel Congress, which established the World Zionist 
Organisation, only two of the hundred and ninety-nine delegates were 
Palestinian born. Fifty years later, on 14 th May 1948, only one of the 37 
signatories of the Israel Declaration of Independence was Palestinian born. 
In many ways this encapsulates the nature of the Zionist movement. It was 
not a native phenomenon. It was not of Palestinian provenance. Zionism 
was undoubtedly a nationalist movement, but what kind of nationalist 
movement? It was not a movement of liberation or self-determination 
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against a foreign imperial or colonial power like most Afro-racial 
movements. It was not a settler rebellion against a metropolitan parent 
like the American Revolution. It was not an intifada against a brutal and 
asphyxiating military occupation. It was not a secession from a multi¬ 
national state or empire as the movements against the Austro-Hungarian 
and Ottoman Empires. It was not an assertion of an indigenous communal 
or a minoritarian identity against neighbours, as in the case of the Kurds 
and the Basques and others. It was not a Risorgimento aimed at the 
regional reunification of a fragmented nation. 

The movement had rich secular, utopian and socialist fountainheads. But 
it also had powerful ethno-national impulses nurtured by centuries of 
discrimination, persecution, intimidation, insults, expulsions in Christian 
Europe, and an imperative desire to escape from a ubiquitous and 
humiliating minority status. Simultaneously, the movement was informed 
by powerful, religious, spiritual, even mystical currents. The result was an 
admixture of these with other secular and national ingredients that defies 
easy analysis. 
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The slogan of the religious Zionist right, the Mizrahi party, during the 
Mandate was Eretz Israel for the people of Israel, according to the Torah 
of Israel. But Messianic subtexts were by no means the monopoly of the 
religious purchase. The secular right, under Menachem Begin, called 
for the restoration of the whole land of Israel to the God-covenanted 
owners. Chaim Weizmann, the secular, atheistic scientist, declared before 
a British royal commission that “our Charter is a divine promise”. While 
the socialist, non-observant Ben-Gurion announced that “the Bible is our 
mandate”. Ben-Gurion’s socialist Labour party is traditionally seen as the 
founder of the state. Less well known is that the ruling Zionist coalition 
from 1935 to the end of the Mandate and well beyond was what is known 
in Israel as the “historical coalition”, whose principal partners were the 
Labour Mapai party and the religious Mizrahi party. Without the Mizrahi 
party’s active participation, it is doubtful that Israel would have been 
founded. 

What particularly distinguishes the Zionist movement across this secular- 
religious spectrum is: 1. The nostalgia for a specific country, Palestine, 
by Jews in their intercontinental diaspora. 2. The Zionists’ dogged 
determination to “return” to it and to retie an ancient, historical, umbilical 
cord. Even in the pre-Balfour, pre-World War I state of political and military 
powerlessness, Zionism exhibited a sense of exclusive entitlement and 
moral superiority which did not reflect only current European attitudes 
to non-European peoples, but also seemed rooted in the conviction 
of a primordial and preemptive birth right, purblind to the indigenous 
Palestinians of the land. 

Analogies to the Zionist venture abound, particularly those of the early 
settlers in North America, Australia and New Zealand. 

But while the parallels are clear, they seem to pertain more to the 
mechanics of dispossession and colonisation than to the motivational 
impulses of these settlers, in which the atavistic, irredentist Zionist 
dimension is lacking. The English settlers did see America as the 
‘Promised Land’, but they did not believe that they had originated from 
the prairies. After decades of reflection on the subject, the closest 
analogy I can think of, given the lack of congruence with other national 
movements, is the Iberian Reconquista of the 14 th to the 16 th century under 
Castile and Aragon, with its alchemy of religious and national motivation, 
its compulsion to redeem territory considered long lost, its insatiable 
land hunger, its sense of prior ownership of this territory, and its pitiless 
indifference to the fate of the inhabitants seen as usurpers and strangers 
and obstacles to its forward march. 

The watershed in the fortunes of the Zionist movement was the Balfour 
Declaration in 1917, which Gordon Brown saw fit not to mention in 
the Knesset. The Balfour Declaration changed Zionism overnight from 
a fantasy to a possibility by providing it with the endorsement of the 
paramount imperial power of the day. With the Balfour Declaration, 

Zionism took giant strides towards what Mr. Brown called “the 
achievement of 1948”. The hauteur towards the Palestinians of Mr. 

Brown’s predecessor at White Hall is best exemplified by the following 
words of Balfour himself, written in 1919: “Zionism, be it right or wrong, 
good or bad, is rooted in age-long traditions, in present needs, in 
future hopes of far profounder import than the desires and prejudices 
of the 700,000 Arabs who now inhabit that ancient land”. In the same 
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memorandum, Balfour went on: “Whatever deference should be paid to 
the views of those who live there (i.e., in Palestine), the powers in their 
selection of a Mandatory do not propose, as I understand the matter, to 
consult with them”. 

The achievement of 1948, lauded by Mr. Brown, has as we conceive 
from these words a pretty long British pedigree. By riding piggy-back on 
imperial Mandatory Britain, Zionism launched its Reconquista against 
the Palestinians by proxy with British bayonets. Coercion was integral 
to Britain’s assumption of the Palestine Mandate without consulting 
Palestinian wishes. The intrusiveness of Britain’s role in Palestine, 
because of its Jewish national home policy, was more devastating than 
that of any other colonialist regimes along the Mediterranean littoral, 
including Mussolini’s Libya, and France’s Algerie francaise. Even though 
initially very thin on the ground in rural areas, the Zionists established 
early on a brilliant method for controlling the countryside in any future 
showdown with the Palestinian peasantry. This was the kibbutz system, 
based on Prussian models for the control of the Polish peasantry in East 
Prussia. The kibbutz network, centrally directed and financed, occupied 
strongpoints in strategically selected sites across Palestine. Kibbutzim 
proliferated via the steady influx of pioneers, halutzim, who had been 
specially trained in Europe before immigrating to Palestine. The Mandate 
was essentially a condominium between the British Administration and 
the World Zionist Organization, whose headquarters was in London 
throughout the Mandate. Can you imagine a Nehru, a Kenyatta, a Saad 
Zaghloul operating against Britain from a headquarters in London? 

The Yishuv in Palestine was an extension and emanation and literally the 
creation of the World Zionist Organisation and its financial institutions 
overseas. Membership in the World Zionist Organisation remained 
overwhelmingly diaspora-based. Of a total membership of 2.16 million at 
the time of the 1946 World Zionist Conference, on the eve of the creation 
of the Jewish state, only 300,000 members were from Palestine. American 
members at 956,000 were more than three times the Palestinian members. 
The greater part of the Yishuv’s income was never self-generated. It 
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always came from overseas, largely from the American Jewish community. 
As of 1917, there was a trilateral relationship of power in Palestine between 
the British occupier, the Palestinians and the Yishuv. The fundamental 
story of the Mandate in the years up to 1948 is the relentless growth of the 
Jewish national home under British auspices, and the resultant cumulative 
shift in the balance of power between the Palestinians and the Yishuv in 
favour of the Yishuv. The greater the sense of power of the Yishuv, the 
greater the consolidation of its Reconquista mood and mode. 

As early as 1920, Ben-Gurion and his Labor colleagues had decided on 
the need for a secret underground army, the Haganah, on the realistic 
assumption that to convert a country whose vast majority was Arab into 
a Jewish national home, required direct military force that the British 
government might not always be willing to provide. The word Haganah 
in Hebrew means, of course, self-defense. Shabtai Teveth, the leading 
authority on Ben-Gurion, believes that thanks to the British-protected, 
Jewish mass immigration from Europe, Ben-Gurion by 1936 felt that the 
Yishuv was so strong that it could discontinue all political dialogue with the 
Palestinians. 

Ben Eliezer, the brilliant Israeli sociologist, has described in detail the 
growth of militarism at the Yishuv grassroots level from the mid-1930s 
onwards. Arab anxiety and fear of the growing Jewish national home, 
attested to by successive British Royal Commissions of inquiry, finally 
erupted in the Palestinian rebellion of 1936-1939. The brutal crushing of 
the rebellion by the British army, the killing and hanging and collective 
punishment, the dismantling of Palestinian political organizations, the 
arrests and exile of Palestinian leaders, and the systematic disarmament 
of the Palestinian villages, massively and irreversibly shifted the balance of 
power in favour of the Yishuv. 

By 1939, Britain had created a Jewish auxiliary colonial army, 20,000 
strong, which it armed, trained and officered. This force was given the 
innocuous name of the Jewish Settlement Police, but in fact it was a British 
territorial army modeled on the British territorial army in this country (i.e., 
UK). This new, official, Jewish army, when added to the underground 
Haganah, the unofficial army of 30,000, made the Yishuv, with its 
population of less than half a million, one of the most militarized societies 
in the world. 

In 1937, a Royal Commission headed by Lord Peel recommended for the 
first time the partition of Palestine into a Jewish and Arab state. Like the 
true mother of a child facing Solomon, the Palestinians were outraged by 
the notion of their vivisection. Equally outrageous was the commission’s 
recommendation of the compulsory transfer of the Palestinians from the 
proposed Jewish state to make room for Jewish immigrants from abroad. 

In revulsion at these recommendations, the Palestinian rebellion against 
Britain reached its zenith in 1938-39. But Peel’s compulsory transfer 
proposal was music to the ears of the Zionist leadership, whetting its 
appetite and fueling its coercive disposition. 

In fact, the concept of transfer, a euphemism for expulsion of the 
Palestinians, had been buzzing in Zionist bonnets long before the Peel 
Commission, as has been documented by Noor Masalha. There is 
evidence that both transfer and partition had been discussed by the 
Royal Commission with the Zionist leader, Chaim Weizmann, before the 
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publication of Peel’s report. The concept of transfer continued to occupy 
a prominent niche in the strategic thinking of the Yishuv’s military and 
political elite, as it does to this day with many Israelis. In the 1948 fighting, 
the idea of transfer, as shown in the work of Nan Pappe, unquestionably 
informed the implementation of Plan Dalet, once the United Nations 
Partition Resolution of November 1947 provided the tendentious alibi of 
self-defense. 

A hallmark of British policy in Palestine had been the suspension of 
democracy. This was not merely the usual feature of colonial policies 
everywhere, but was absolutely integral to the very formation and 
development of the Jewish national home. This is because to dismiss the 
desires and prejudices of the Arabs is to dismiss the desires and prejudices 
of the vast majority of the country. Thus, the country that is tirelessly 
hailed in Western capitals today as the sole democracy in the Middle East 
came into existence in Palestine only through the burial of democracy, 
pending the building up of an artificial majority through forcible, mass 
Jewish immigration from overseas. In 1935, The ‘mother of parliaments’ in 
London overwhelmingly voted against a legislative assembly in Palestine 
that provided the merest semblance of representative government, out of 
concern that it might prejudice the growth of the Jewish national home. 

Having brutally crushed the resurgent Palestinian rebellion against 
partition and compulsory transfer, Britain began a reassessment of its 
entire Palestine policy. With the war clouds of World War II gathering, 
the adverse effects of pro-Zionism on Britain’s relations with the Arab 
and Muslim worlds were increasingly felt. Accordingly, in 1939, Britain 
called for a conference in London to be attended by representatives of 
the Arab countries, as well as by Palestinian and Zionist leaders. A policy 
paper issued by the conference, the White Paper of 1939, put a cap on 
Jewish mass immigration and on the alienation of Palestinian land into 
Zionist hands. It also left the door open to a unitary (i.e., non-partitioned 
Palestine). This was Britain’s belated attempt at even-handedness. But 
even-handedness then as now is not Zionism’s favourite brand of tea. The 
White Paper was the beginning of the parting of the ways between London 
and the Yishuv. 

A distinctive feature of Zionism as a nationalist movement is its 
dependence on imperial sponsors and the facility with which it could 
shed one sponsor for another. Soon after the White Paper, Ben-Gurion 
met the British colonial secretary, Malcolm McDonald. In the heated 
discussions that ensued, McDonald asked Ben-Gurion how long he 
thought Britain could afford to protect the Yishuv with British bayonets. 
Ben-Gurion answered that the Yishuv no longer needed British bayonets. 
When McDonald suggested that an Iraqi army could invade from the East, 
Ben-Gurion replied, “The sea is easier to cross than the desert. What 
Ben-Gurion had in mind was of course the Jewish communities overseas, 
particularly in the United States. 

And sure enough, the Yishuv’s shift to the United States as patron was 
presently formalized in the 1942 Biltmore Program. The Biltmore Program 
is so-called because it was declared at the Biltmore Hotel in New York, at 
a general meeting organized by Ben-Gurion at the request of all leading 
American Jewish leaders. The program demanded, in effect, unrestricted 
postwar Jewish mass immigration into Palestine under the sole control 
of the World Zionist Organisation, and the declaration of the whole of 
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Palestine as a Jewish “Commonwealth”, a code word for state. This was 
open political war against Britain and all-out war against the Palestinians. 

The Biltmore Program was the strategic masterstroke of genius on Ben- 
Gurion’s part. It committed the Jewish-American establishment and its 
resources to a collision course with Britain and the Palestinians, while 
at the same time harnessing this establishment’s aversion to post-war, 
Jewish mass immigration to the United States itself, for fear of arousing 
the latent anti-Semitism of gentile America. The Biltmore Conference took 
place in May 1942, before the horrific details of the Holocaust emerged in 
November of that year. Once these details did emerge, they were seized 
upon by Ben-Gurion’s domestic foes in Palestine, the Revisionist right, and 
particularly its extensions, the Irgun and Stern terrorist groups, to escalate 
against Britain, so as to embarrass and outbid the Yishuv Labourites led by 
Ben-Gurion. 

By 1944, the Irgun had acquired a new leader, Menachem Begin, a 
Pole from Brest-Litovsk. Begin had been commander in Warsaw of the 
Revisionist paramilitary organization, Betar. Fleeing his command at the 
approach of the German army, he was arrested and presently released 
by the Russians. Begin set foot in Palestine for the first time in 1942. He 
assumed command of the Irgun in Palestine, to start operations against 
the British at the request of American-Jewish representatives. This he did 
in February 1944, while British troops were battling Nazi panzer divisions 
across North Africa and Italy, and preparing for the Normandy invasion. 
Jewish terrorist operations against the British continued in intensifying 
spirals without let-up until the very end of the Mandate in May 1948. 

Before 1944, Jewish terrorism had been particularly and exclusively 
directed at the Palestinian civilians, particularly in the period 1937-1939. It 
was during that period that Jewish terrorism introduced, for the first time 
in the Middle East, the diabolical tactic of placing in bus stops, vegetable 
markets, and cafes, delayed-action electrically detonated mines hidden 
in kerosene containers, milk cans, and fruit baskets. From 1944 onwards, 
these terrorist tactics, with more sophisticated and more shocking 
variations and defects, were deployed against the British army by both the 
Irgun and Stern. 

There is no time to go in detail into the sequence of events leading to 
Britain’s shameless abandonment of her [trusteeship] in Palestine. But the 
central figure in these events was Ben-Gurion. Ben-Gurion was without 
doubt the most capable leader operating in the Middle East in the 1940s 
and 1950s. He had his priorities right. He did not follow the Irgun and Stern 
in their attacks against the British, because he intuited that the real enemy 
was not Britain, but the Palestinians and the Arabs. With the American- 
Jewish Committee committed to the Biltmore Program, Britain had 
become, as far as Ben-Gurion was concerned, superfluous, a broken reed, 
an obstacle. 

Meanwhile, the Yishuv had gained immensely in military strength. Since 
1939, some 25,000 Jews from Palestine had acquired military training in 
the British army in North Africa. Thus, in 1945 at the end of World War II, 
the time had come for the establishment of the Jewish state with maximal 
possible borders. Britain had to be removed, but not by the direct military 
action of the Haganah itself. Ben-Gurion’s grand strategy to remove Britain 
involved the following: first, mobilizing the American-Jewish community 
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to put sustained pressure on Washington to put sustained pressure on 
London; second, massive, illegal, Jewish immigration from Europe with 
American-Jewish funding to undermine the White Paper restrictions, flood 
the coast guard facilities of the British Mandatory administration, wear 
down the war-exhausted Royal Navy; third, a world-wide propaganda 
campaign to denounce Britain for pitilessly preventing Jewish DPs from 
reaching the shores of Palestine, depicted as the only place in this wide 
world able to absorb them; fourth, formulating a Partition Plan based on 
the Biltmore Program to win the support of the new, unelected, American 
president, Harry Truman, who had moved into the White House after 
Roosevelt’s death, and who was facing presidential elections in November 
1948; and finally, looking the other way while the Irgun and Stern groups 
escalated their vicious terrorist campaign against Britain to nudge it further 
toward the exit. 

The strategy succeeded brilliantly. Britain was ignominiously driven out of 
Palestine by its own adopted child and protege. The terrorist innovations 
used against the British army ... to achieve this end included the postal 
bomb, the booby-trapped vehicle, the booby-trapped suitcase and the letter 
bomb. According to The Times of London, letter bombs—all intercepted by 
Scotland Yard—were sent to London in 1947 to Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister 
of the Board of Trade; Mr. John Stretchy, Minister of Food; Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
Foreign Secretary; Mr. Anthony Eden, former Foreign Secretary; and Mr. 

Arthur Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio. Still other Jewish terrorist 
innovations were taking British officers hostage in Palestine and whipping 
them, a first in the entire history of the British army. Kidnapping British NCOs 
and hanging them and booby-trapping the hanging bodies—another first. The 
masterminds behind these operations were Menachem Begin and Yitzhak 
Shamir, later prime ministers of Israel, mentors and role models for the Tzipis 
and the Bibis and the Liebermans congratulated in the Knesset by George W. 
Bush and Gordon Brown. 

The British army in Palestine in the last years of the Mandate was 100,000 
strong. One World War II veteran for every three adults in the Yishuv. This 
army could have smashed the Irgun and Stern every night, but its hands were 
tied by George Bush’s predecessor at the White House. Between 1945 and 
the Partition Resolution of 1947, the ratio of Britons to Jewish terrorists killed 
was 4 to 1, 170 Britons to 44 Jewish terrorists, an unheard-of ratio in the 
annals of colonial warfare, as we know only too well from recent events. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The green light for the Reconquista came with the Partition Resolution on 29 th 
November 1947. What followed could not be called military operations by one 
army against another. There was no Palestinian army, and on the Jewish side, 
there was not so much an army as a nation on the march, bent on redeeming 
what it saw as its ancestral lands from Palestinian strangers and squatters, 
according to the operational orders of Haganah’s Plan Dalet, and Jehovah’s 
design according to Bush and Brown. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The grandmother of ironies is that Ben-Gurion spent 1916 researching the 
history of Palestine in—of all places—the New York public library. One of the 
conclusions of his research was that the Palestinian peasantry were the true 
descendants of the ancient Hebrews. 
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Ammar Khammash 

Desert Soundscapes 


Desert Soundscapes is an exhibition by architect and artist 
Ammar Khammash, wherein he explores the landscape of Jordan 
and Palestine to unearth a hidden order, a secret code, or an 
undiscovered musical scale hidden in the millions of flints in the 
desert. 

The search for order in nature has been a fundamental interest for 
Ammar Khammash. As an architect and artist, he cultivated an eye 
for seeing and understanding how nature makes form; its way of 
making composition in material, void, light and sound, and how it 
generates order. 






Ammar Khammash 

Desert Soundscapes 


In this exhibition, Khammash investigates the overlap 
of two of his specific interests: geology and music; 
two disciplines that appear far apart and are not 
commonly connected. Khammash sees them as jointly 
creating a new field of research that we could call 
“geo-acoustics” or “litho-acoustics”, and that might 
open the doors to venture into new territories of music, 
sound, and compositions never experienced before. 

After years of direct field encounters with the geology 
of Jordan, the artist found a specific rock-layer that 
had eroded, producing millions of surface flint stones, 
all with distinct ringing sounds. His initial testing of 
hundreds of these naturally shaped and thus “tuned” 
flints revealed that they easily adhere to the western 
musical scale of about two-thirds of the piano keys, 
and the upper four of the seven octaves of a piano. 

But the challenge presented by the desert flints is 
that they were found to produce a much wider colour 
palette of sound than the typical piano “chromatic 
scale” prevailing in the western world. They produce a 
range that is more indicative of a “microtonal” scale- 
-one which is made even richer by the unique feature 
of having “polyphonic” sound wave combinations, 
each with one or two fundamental tones, and with up 
to seven additional overtones. 

The Jordanian desert has millions of these flints 
pre-tuned by nature. Each is a musical instrument 
on its own, with a combination of sound waves or 
notes acting as complex chords. Khammash thus 
poses the following questions: “Is there any repeated 
order? Some mathematical repetition that points 
to the ‘note or scale of nature’? Is there perhaps a 
musical composition based on the more favoured and 
repetitive notes found naturally in the landscape?” To 
answer these questions, Khammash is re-thinking the 
known and prevailing musical scales, un-doing their 
fixed order to allow the hidden complex sound of the 
flint to fit into new and never-before-identified musical 
scales, thus finding new mathematical computations 
for new sound compositions. 

Conclusions on the potential ability of the Jordanian 
desert flints to push the boundaries of known musical 
theory will take years of investigation. It will take keen 
and diligent observation to make sure not to miss 
some hidden order of sound composition, a natural 
mathematical order, dormant in millions of flints 
spread across vast areas of the desert. 
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